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“ The pursuer of the golden mean must 
be content with the intrinsic value of the 
intermediate course that he selects. He 
will win no human sympathy and must 
submit to be cast out as crotchety by 
every enthusiastic mind... . Nothing 
can be more aggravating than, at the 
moment when men are nerving them- 
selves for a death grapple with an 
overwhelming foe, to have their bravery 
subjected to a pedantic literary criticism, 
and pared down to the standard of a 
Set of pettifogging facts.” 


Essays by rowarr, MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, 
Foreign Politics, page 1. 


PREFACE 


An author has no title to indulgence, but I may 
perhaps be allowed to say in extenuation of, rather 
than in excuse for, my shortcomings, that after I 
had started upon this book, my house was de- 
molished and my books and papers destroyed, or 
at best rendered inaccessible. I have had to do as 
well as I could without them, but such losses do 
not make one’s work easier. 

My very sincere thanks are due to Mrs. Herbert 
Fisher for allowing me to publish the sentence from 
a letter of Oct. 7th, 1939, from the late Warden of 
New College (the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher) which 
appears in Chapter Three. 

I am also deeply grateful to my old friend Dr. 
G. P. Gooch, for most kindly reading through the 
proof-sheets, as well as to my even older friend, 
the Warden of Winchester (the Rt. Hon. H. T. 
Baker) for some suggestive help with a quotation. 
They have, of course, no responsibility at all for 
the opinions expressed in the ensuing pages. I 
am under an obligation, too, to Mr. Robert 
Sencourt for kindly looking up a speech from 
which I wished to quote, and (may I add?) to the 
Publishers who, in face of a calamity similar to my 
own, have most gallantly carried on with their 
work and brought this book to completion. 

A.C. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE HISTORIC PAST 


AN eminent scientist, who was also a great man of 
letters, has compared human life to a game of chess 
with a player so unfailingly skilful as to ptove in- 
exorably just—to a game, in other words, where no 
etrot is overlooked and none goes unpunished. 
Whatever qualifications this comparison may invite 
in reference to the life of the individual, there seems 
little reason to quarrel with it in reference to the 
life of a nation; for Nemesis in the latter has time 
upon her side and cannot be defeated by a timely 
death. Each country, indeed, as we are often told, 
gets the government it deserves ; and it is but a 
little step forward to affirm that every policy meets 
with the fate it merits. Especially has this opinion 
verisimilitude in the region of foreign policies. In 
domestic affairs, though a bad move cannot be 
recalled, its effects may be sometimes migitated by 
the blindness which does not perceive a blunder or 
the generosity which does not exploit it. But in 
foreign affairs sharp eyes and vindictive feelings are 
seldom wanting to seize occasions and turn them 
to account. It follows that a Foreign Minister 
tequires a fuller knowledge, a clearer understanding 
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and a larger wisdom than any of his colleagues, 
and so much the more that an ambitious policy 
abroad, whether benevolent or maleficent, stands in 
much the same relation to the most prodigal 
expenditure at home as does one of those eighteenth- 
century gambles, when a man would risk his whole 
estate at a single sitting, to a rash bet on the race- 
course or a lively flutter on the Stock Exchange. 

The exceptional demands which the Foreign 
Department thus makes upon its chief are not yet 
enumerated. The tact which all political transac- 
tions desiderate is required in him to teach the 
height of a talent. His touch ina negotiation needs, 
in fact, to be as sure as his eye for a situation, the 
art of his diplomacy to be on a level with the science 
of his policy. Not, however, that his touch will be 
everywhere the same. As Mr. Harold Nicolson 
has pointed out, most of the great countries have 
a distinctive technique. The Frenchman will 
handle foreign affairs logically, the Italian craftily, 
the German like a soldier, the Englishman like a 
man of business, the Russian with cynicism, the 
American with uplift, the Japanese with the subtle- 
ness of an adept at jiu-jit-su. A great foreigh 
minister will feel all this, as we say, in his bones and 
modify his methods and select his ambassadors 
accordingly, so that, for example, an idealist will 
be allocated to Washington, a realist to Rome, and 
a man of many devices to the Balkans. 
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There is some reason to suspect that British policy 
and British diplomacy have not been at their best 
during the present century, or at least during the 
last two-and-twenty years. “One is driven to the 
view,” observes one critic, “that British foreign 
policy has pursued an unsteady course since the 
Great War,” and he adds, “It might even be said 
that, apart from the years when Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain was at the Foreign Office, there has been no 
British foreign policy at all.”* A weightier 
opinion records a yet severer judgment. Writing 
of the political situation, as he saw it in July, 1940, 
Professor Trevelyan declares, “ We have drifted 
into this danger by an almost unbroken series of 
mistakes in policy ever since the armistice of 1918.” f 

It is certainly remarkable, and gives, as the French 
say, furiously to think, that, with every intention of 
achieving collective security, Great Britain, after 
twenty years of effort, should in 1940 have found 
herself without an ally among the Great Powers of 
the world and with such a load of refugee Govern- 
ments and Sovereigns upon her hands as it might 
seem to require the labour of Hercules to restore 
and the strength of Atlas to sustain. Something 
would appear to have gone very wrong or someone 
to have very badly blundered ; and casual sugges- 
tions might be easily made with a view to the 

*M. Bruce, “ British Foreign Policy,” p. 147. 
t Sunday Times, July 7, 1940. 
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diagnosis of the trouble. It is possible, for instance, 
that Democracy is not good at diplomacy, and that 
the blessed word does not extend its beatitude to the 
conduct of foreign affairs, since at no time probably 
in our history has public interest in them risen so 
high or politicians and journalists been so busy 
about them. It is possible, again, that our diplo- 
matists are not what once they were. Diplomacy, 
according to the late Lord Salisbury, cometh not 
by observation; yet it was the opinion a short 
while ago of one of our most distinguished am- 
bassadors that the younger men in his profession 
seemed rather to be trained to win in an argument 
than to attain an objective. Or, once mote, it is 
conceivable that our Prime Ministers and Foreign 
Secretaries have mistaken their rdles and, under- 
taking themselves what they had better have left to 
their subordinates, have preferred strong words and 
eloquent speeches and spectacular conversations to 
those terse intimations, contained in private notes 
and conveyed by normal channels, which were once 
characteristic of British methods. Investigations 
of this kind are all worth making in face of the 
administrative failure in foreign affairs; and yet 
policy, or the want of it, may still be suspected as 
the principal culprit. 

There is little or no difficulty as it happens in 
forming a very definite conception of what British 
foreign policy was when this century opened. By 
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a tare coincidence the late Lord Salisbury and the 
late Lord Rosebery had alike attained the Premier- 
ship through the reputations that they made as 
secretaries for foreign affairs and their opinions 
have that double force which attaches to intimate 
knowledge of the foreign department and ultimate 
tesponsibility for the supervision of both domestic 
and foreign affairs. Conservative leader as was the 
one, and Liberal leader as the other had been, they 
would have given a closely similar account of the 
British tradition in foreign policy as they had 
received it and carried it on: or at least there is 
teason to suppose so. It was just after the century 
opened and just before his own cateet closed that 
Salisbury wrote the memorandum of which our 
most learned diplomatic historian has observed 
that “there is no more impressive state paper in 
our tecent diplomatic history,” * and an eminent 
Liberal publicist that “ in the entire series of British 
documents there is none which cuts deeper into 
the fundamentals of British policy.” + The occasion 
of it was a project submitted to him as Prime Minis- 
ter for an alliance between Britain and Germany. 
The Foreign Secretary, Lord Lansdowne, like some 
of his colleagues, had taken alarm at the isolation of 
Britain during the Boer War and turned his eyes in 
a direction in which Mr. Joseph Chamberlain had 


* Gooch, “ Before the War: Studies in Diplomacy,” I, p. 13. 
t J. A. Spender, “ Fifty Years of Europe.” . 
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long been looking. Neither their fears nor their 
remedies, however, appealed to the older statesman, 
though, as a remark of his to Queen Victoria is 
there to prove, he had given the matter anxious 
consideration many years earlier. Very tersely 
Salisbury pointed out in his memorandum that at 
no time had England had cause to quarrel with 
isolation as a policy ; that in fact on the only recent 
occasion when, as a people, we had felt ourselves in 
serious peril of invasion, which was during the 
struggle with Napoleon, our Allies, of whom we 
had many, would not have saved us; and finally 
that no British government dare anticipate the 
decision of the country upon war or peace without 
incurring the danger of repudiation. “ Common 
honesty ”—and it is noticeable what care Salisbury 
took of it—as well as our own interest prevented 
us, therefore, from giving any pledge to Germany. 

The weight of the Prime Minister’s wisdom and 
experience was enough to protect our traditional 
policy for the moment. But no sooner was he in 
his grave than the project of a Franco-British 
understanding replaced that of the Anglo-German 
alliance. It is true that it was only an understanding 
—an_ entente—intended primarily to dispose of old 
quarrels and so to permit of diplomatic collabora- 
tion. The resolve to have done with their differ- 
ences about Egypt and to co-ordinate their policies 
in Morocco was so far entirely in line with that 
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pacific settlement of European interests in Aftica 
which had been the outstanding feature of Salisbury’s 
foreign policy. 
_ The entente, however, which Lansdowne and 
Delcassé negotiated in 1904 was carried a long 
stage further by Sir Edward Grey in 1906. With 
his tenure of the Foreign Office military conversa- 
tions of an official character began between the 
two Powers and, though the effect of these con- 
versations may be disputed, the fact of them was 
sufficient to provide a Continental entanglement all 
the more dangerous because it was so indefinite. 
They did indeed alarm the Liberal Prime Minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, a little, but they 
alarmed the ex-Liberal Prime Minister, Lord 
Rosebery, much more. Both publicly and privately 
he opposed this departure from our former tradition, 
just as Salisbury had done some years earlier. 
After a discussion with Grey at Dalmeny, of which 
I remember hearing Sir Richard Lodge speak with 
first-hand knowledge, Rosebery concluded with a 
warning that this new policy would lead to war. 
Here then we have the direct reactions of the 
two men best qualified to speak for the two historic 
British parties at the opening of the present century. 
Their authority, for reasons already given, was very 
gteat, and all the greater that they had been 
associated with the Imperialist movement which had 
carried Britain to so great a height of honour, 
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power and freedom at the close of the reign of 
Victoria. Imperium et libertas! The bearing of 
that movement upon foreign policy must not be 
lost sight of. Disraeli with his usual keen insight 
had early defined the relationship in some memor- 
able sentences. 

“The abstention,” he said, “of England from 
any unnecessary interference in the affairs of 
Europe is the consequence, not of her decline of 
power but of her increased strength. England is 
no longer a mere European power; she is the 
metropolis of a great maritime Empire, extending 
to the boundaries of the farthest ocean. It is not 
because England has taken refuge in a state of 
apathy that she now almost systematically declines 
to interfere in the affairs of the Continent of Europe. 
England is as ready and as willing to interfere as in 
old days when the necessity of her position requires 
it. . . . She interferes in Asia because she is really 
more an Asiatic Power than a European. . . . She 
has a greater sphere of action than any European 
Power, and she has duties devolving upon her on a 
much larger scale. Not that we can ever look with 
indifference upon what takes place on the Con- 
tinent! We are interested in the peace and pros- 
perity of Europe, and I do not say that there may 
not be occasions on which it may be the duty of 
England to interfere in European wars.” * 


* Quoted from ‘‘Camb, Hist, of British Foreign Policy,” III, PP. 9-10. 
Jo 
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Gladstone’s delineation of British policy seemed 
to substitute a breath of Lombard Street for the 
Oriental air so characteristic of the mind of Disraeli, 
but the effect was not dissimilar. “I do not 
believe,” the Liberal Leader wrote in a memoran- 
dum intended for the Queen and drawn up under 
the influence of the same preoccupation with 
German power-politics as his rival, “ that England 
ever will or can forswear her interest in the common 
transactions and the general interests of Europe. 
But her credit and her power form a fund which, in 
order that they may be made the most of, should 
be thriftily used.” 

What he meant by thrift may be inferred from 
his résumé of the principles upon which he credits 
Clarendon with having acted in the management of 
foreign affairs. Among these were “ that England 
should keep entire in her own hands the means of 
estimating her own obligations upon the various 
states of facts as they arise; that she should not 
foreclose and narrow her own liberty of choice by 
declarations made to the Powers in their teal or 
supposed interests, of which they would claim to 
be at least joint interpreters ; that it is dangerous 
for her to assume alone an advanced and therefore 
an isolated position in regard to European con- 
troversies ; that, come what may, it was better for 
her to promise too little than too much ; that she 
should not encourage the weak by giving expecta- 
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tions of aid to resist the strong . . . (and) that she 
should seek to develop and mature the action of 
a... public or European opinion as the best 
standing bulwark against wrong, but should 
beware of seeming to lay down the law of that 
opinion by her own authority. . . .” * 

The great tradition in foreign policy which 
Gladstone and Disraeli bad defined and Salisbury 
and Rosebery had defended had had a long and 
rematkable history. Originating at the close of the 
Middle Age when the idea of the Holy Roman 
Empire, which had so long dominated international 
theory, was giving way before that of national 
states, it had been shaped to English uses by the 
mind of the last and greatest English statesman who 
wore the Roman purple. Bent upon occupying 
the chair of St. Peter, Wolsey, as Professor Pollard 
has pointed out, had reason to favour a policy in 
keeping with that of the Holy See, and so much the 
more that no policy could have suited England 
better than that which appeared at that time to 
suit Rome best. A balance of power in inter- 
national affairs has much to recommend it on general 
grounds. ‘Though it can never appeal to an idealist, 
since it is in its nature something of a compromise, 
it possesses the same kind of merit as a balanced 
constitution. Different countries in the one case 
do the work of different estates in the other; and 

* Morley, “ Life of Gladstone,” II, p. 316. 
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there results an equilibrium of which weak states 
and wise statesmen can take advantage. It is 
evidence of Wolsey’s talent for foreign affairs that 
he saw that his country, no less than the See which 
he aspired to fill, could turn a balance of power to 
good account. 

Disembarrassed, by her defeat in the Hundred 
Years War, of her old ambition to dominate 
France, England was entering upon that new phase 
of her history in which she appears as an insular, 
maritime and eventually imperial power. Her 
ptoper aims at this period were therefore to 
terminate the domestic hostilities of this Island 
by coming to some understanding with the Scots ; 
to free herself from the expense of Continental 
warfare; and, at long last, to become mistress of 
such a fleet as would enable her to rule the 
waves from the Straits of Dover to the farthest 
ocean. 

Wolsey can have perceived this prospect, so 
fat as he perceived it at all, only through a glass 
darkly. The King’s sisters, indeed, married, one 
in Scotland and the other in France ; and from the 
former came that line of kings who united this 
Island under a single sovereign. To the King 
himself is generally attributed the inception of the 
British Navy; whilst to Wolsey fell the task of 
readjusting the foreign policy of the country. This 
was not to be done in a moment. England had 
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still a foothold in France; and the old desire of 
Continental conquest died hard. Ambitious, like 
other young princes of his time, for military glory, 
Henry VIII had to be gratified with a little war. 
But, though Wolsey ministered to his master’s 
martial ardour, there is no reason to suppose that 
he shared it. Whilst England lay too near the 
Continent to dissociate herself altogether from its 
affairs, it was his main purpose to tender that 
association diplomatic rather than military. He 
would not have been the man that he was, nor 
would he have served the master that he did, if 
he had not clothed his diplomacy in pomp and 
circumstance, but, costly as that might be, it was 
far less so than hostilities. The ultimate aim of 
his policy is to be read in the name given to one of 
his early successes—“the universal peace.” It 
was an aim worthy of the red robe that he wore 
and still more worthy of the white one that he 
aspired to wear. 

Christian ministers, though they sometimes 
appear to forget it, are there to win their long 
ceaseless battle against evil by the sword of the 
spirit and not by weapons that only pierce the flesh. 
Force is no remedy against the spiritual wickedness 
in high places with which they are at war, and is even 
as likely as not, if pressed to logical conclusions, 
to leave behind it a festering wound which poisons 
in due course the work of pacification. With 
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all its political infirmities the Papacy can claim 
that it has never possessed, even in the days of its 
most extensive temporal power, an army that 
counted in the international field. During that 
long epoch between the fall of the Western Roman 
Empire and the Reformation, when it represented, 
not only the chair of St. Peter but the corner- 
stone of European society, it had in reality to 
commend its political decisions to the armed 
conscience of the community before it could bring 
them into effect. And, though a fiercer light has 
beaten upon the Papal throne than upon any 
other, Englishmen have to remember that judges 
as little biased by ptedispositions as a Dean of St. 
Paul’s and a Master of Balliol have declared, the 
one that without the medieval Papacy he could not 
see how Christianity, humanly speaking, could 
have continued to be an expansive force, the other 
that the Papacy, “‘ taking it all in all, was the greatest 
potentiality for good that ... pethaps . . . has 
ever existed.” * Henry VIII, who deprived the 
Holy See of the place that it had occupied in 
English political as well as religious conceptions, 
was as well aware of these facts as the most pious of 


* Dean Milman and A. L. Smith, “ Church and State in the Middle 
Age,” p. 6. Milman’s obviously unprejudiced estimate of the place of 
the Papacy in the Commonwealth of Western Nations (‘ the noblest, 
highest, most intellectual form of civilization known to man "’) 
deserves the attention of every serious student of the basis of 
European society. It will be found in his History of Latin Christ- 
janity,”” Bk. IT, c. 7. (vol. H, PP. 100-102, cab. ed. of the book), 
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his predecessors. So far in fact from struggling to 
free himself from the tyranny of Rome in that part 
of his life which preceded his connection with Anne 
Boleyn, he had in his book against Luther praised 
the Pope to the point of provoking a query, if not a 
temonstrance, from St. Thomas More. The Saint, 
who was no ultramontane, reminded his sovereign 
that the Pope was a temporal prince as well as a 
spiritual doctor, but the monarch would have none 
of this caution and insisted upon retaining what he 
had written. 

The incident is only of interest here as showing 
how much English support Wolsey might once 
have teasonably hoped to obtain in the most 
powerful quarters for his policy, if he had ever 
attained his ambition of filling the Holy See. 
Difficult as it may be to imagine that gross pluralist, 
that unwedded husband and father, that proud and 
pompous person, as a good steward of the church’s 
interest in international affairs, the idea is still not 
fanciful. A great office has before now made a 
better man. It made a martyr of Thomas-a- 
Becket, a hero of Henry V, and ‘a servant of the 
servants of God,’ of Aeneas Sylvius, when he became 
Pope Pius II. It might have done something of 
the sort for Wolsey. During the last few months 
of his life, when he administered his diocese of 
York, he showed that he had it in him to become a 
pastor of souls and to serve his God with something 
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of the same diligence with which he had once 
served his king. It is not then impossible, given 
his great talent for diplomacy, that he might have 
filled to admiration an office, where to succeed 
politically the wisdom of the serpent requires to 
be shown in the closest association with the harm- 
lessness of the dove. 

Be that as it may, we miss something essential 
in the study of the origins of English policy, if we 
fail to perceive that the principle which Wolsey 
adopted in its conduct was presumed to be operating 
from the organic centre of Christendom over the 
whole field of international relations. Equilibrium, 
one might perhaps say, was intended to be sustained 
by equity ; and those humanising functions which 
in our time the League of Nations attempted to 
perform without any fixed foundation of religious 
belief or ethical theory, were to be carried on with 
all the weight of authority appertaining to the Holy 
See behind them. For, in spite of all the shame 
that had fallen upon it during its long Babylonish 
captivity at Avignon, the Papacy, as its rehabilita- 
tion by the consensus of the nations assembled at 
Constance in 1414 showed, was essential to the 
idea of Christendom ; and neither Erasmus with his 
keenly critical, cosmopolitan sense, nor More with 
his ironic idealism, nor Vittoria, the Spanish 
Dominican to whom tather than Grotius tecent 
teseatch is disposed to attribute the parentage of 
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international law, was so lacking in political insight 
as to seek any other judicial collaborator. The 
much-abused Bull of Alexander VI defining the 
tespective spheres of interest in the New World of 
the explorer-Powers of the time was not, in the 
light of the subsequently ascertained magnitude of 
the discovery, the happiest essay in arbitration ; 
yet historians might have done more wisely to antici- 
pate the example of the Cambridge Modern History 
by drawing attention to the real merit of the Papal 
chancery in attempting to obviate at once a future 
occasion of strife, rather than to the supposed exam- 
ple of Papal arrogance which the incident could be 
twisted to furnish. A fair judgment would em- 
phasize the fact that the Holy See was already 
trying to do what the League of Nations so 
egregiously failed to accomplish four centuries later, 
and that, as a constructive effort in cosmopolitan 
politics, the Bull compared favourably with the 
cat-and-dog fight for colonies and commerce 
between France and England which synchronized 
with the eighteenth century cult of reason. The 
Papacy had put forward, as we might say, 
the right idea. A judicial decision, seeking to 
preserve a balance of power in the New World 
between the only Countries at that time interested 
in colonial enterprise, was an act of rough justice, 
if not of far-sighted equity; and it is only 
another of the ironies of religious prejudice that 
18 
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its significance should have been so much mis- 
conceived, 

Something apparently essential to the inter- 
national life of Christendom, ot, if we prefer a 
secular term, to the “ social tissue” of cosmopolitan 
society, was in fact lost at the Reformation— 
something for which substitutes, from Sully’s 
Grand Design for a federated Europe or the Abbé 
de Saint Pierre’s “Project for Perpetual Peace ” 
down to Mr. Lionel Curtis’s “ Civitas Dei,” with 
the British Empire cast for the part of God, and 
Mr. Clarence Streit’s still bolder, still more im- 
practicable “Union Now,” have often been put 
forward; something to the loss of which a crude 
demand, sometimes to be heard in England during 
times of European storm and stress, that the Pope 
should speak out, not in ethical generalities but on 
some specific political point at issue, bears witness ; 
something upon which, in short, political science 
can place its finger. 

Community of religion, as Seeley has said, 
constitutes one of the three great bonds of human 
society and, frail tie as human fraility makes it, 
it should be able to do more than the mote restricted 
ties of common race ot common interest to hold 
mankind together. In Europe it was responsible 
for the idea of Christendom and, working through 
the religious orders and the orders of chivalry, it 
leavened the lump of national antagonisms. But, 
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as St. Paul, whose gospel was certainly not lacking - 
in appreciation of charity, both saw and said, for 
its successful operation there must be not only one 
spirit but one body, not only one Lord but one 
faith. 
A German, and perhaps the most eminent of 
’ the Germans, thought differently to St. Paul. 
Whatever discussion Luther may arouse as a man 
or theologian, it springs to the eye that he was a 
poor politician, unless, indeed, we suppose with 
Hamlet that politicians are such as would circum- 
_ vent God, or opine with Lear that they are in 
possession of glass eyes with which they ‘seém to 
see the things they do not perceive. Luthet’s 
blindness to the place of Christian unity in Christian 
civilization ws" in character with a revolt which 
resulted in making the petty Casars of Germany 
the arbiters of their subjects’ religious beliefs. 
Cujus regio, ejus religio!* The famous principle, 
thanks to Henry VIII’s shifting affections, spread 
to this country and, as everyone knows, © the 
Defender of the Faith forthwith" became the 
Supreme Head of the Church of England. It 
was a step in the direction of insularity which 
no student of foreign affairs does wisely to 
lose sight of; and Henry’s foreign policy after 
Wolsey’s death is in fact noticeably insular. « For 
he had cut his country adrift from the religious 
life of Europe and severed it at one blow from 
20 
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truth both traditional and evolving. “Men of 
finer temper in quest of a theology,” observes 
the latest historian of Europe, “might have 
asked themselves what was true, ot primitive, 
ot best suited to advance the higher needs 
of man. Henry sought the settlement which at 
the moment appeared to divide his people 
least.” * 

The course that the King took has been called 
a via media; and so it was, if we mean no mote 
than that he strove to steer the ship of state between 
the rocks and shallows of his time by keeping a 
middle course. But his via media seems remote 
from that golden mean which follows the delicate 
thread of truth as from its first beginnings it leads 
through the labyrinth of the world’s design. As 
seen from the Continent, and even as seen from 
Scotland and Ireland, the middle road of the English 
Church looked all too much like the approach to 
that famous house so eloquently described by the 
poet as having windows that exclude the light and 
passages that lead to nothing. It was far, of course, 
from appearing so to those who actually trod its 
surface, but we are hete concerned only with its 
place in the region of foreign affairs. Christian 
ethics, if they were to retain any hold over European 
thought, needed more support than insular exptess- 
ion could afford them. They desiderated some 

* HL A. L. Fisher, “ History of Europe” (in one vol.), p. 520. 
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voice speaking with authority, and not as the 
politicians do, and some kingdom with a wider 
organization and a loftier appeal than state or 
nation can provide. It was asking much, and more 
than England has had a mind to approve at any 
time since the Reformation. Yet for all that a 
very slight impulse in this direction can be discerned 
at each subsequent European crisis of the first 
order—in Louis XIV’s time and Napoleon’s time 
and Wilhelm II’s time and Herr Hitler’s time—as 
if Britain had become temporarily aware of some 
need of aid from the Papacy in maintaining a 
balance of power and basis of Christianity in 
Europe against the Casar of the hour. 

The change in religion was not without more 
obvious effect in foreign policy. It is interesting 
to find De Witt, in Charles II’s reign, complaining 
to Sit William Temple of the uncertainty and 
unreliability of British diplomacy since the Reforma- 
tion. Elizabeth had her responsibility and her 
reasons for this. She manceuvred in a manner to 
mystify the keenest observers. Her father’s oscilla- 
tions in religion and her mother’s versatility in 
flirtation were alike reflected in her treatment of 
diplomatic opportunities ; and she was as ready to 
toy with a Habsburg or a Valois matrimonial 
alliance as with a revolt of the Dutch against Spain 
or a piece of privateering on the part of her sea- 
captains. But behind her diplomacy ran her policy. 
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There it might be truly said that the mantle of 
Wolsey had fallen upon her shoulders, but, in 
falling, had lost all tincture of its Roman purple and 
become a cloak as subtle in colour as the changing 
sea around our island shores and as magical in 
effect as the robe with which Prospero ruled his 
enchanted island. Her Ariels and her Calibans— 
and she had both in her employ—served her well. 
Working within her country’s strength, avoiding 
theological prepossessions, pursuing a policy of 
balance, she made England strong, whilst in the 
background the Cecils, father and son, proceeded 
patiently with the consolidation of the British Isles 
into a single entity and initiated that union in 
Scotland which their descendants—the late Lord 
Salisbury and the late Lord Balfour—failed, though 
perhaps only by a little, to consummate in Ireland, 
She was as great as the wisdom of this world could 
make her ; and she served her country as if it were 
her God, which perhaps it pretty nearly became. 
Among those who have sat upon this throne of 
England none had a better title to declaim those 
famous lines which the poet of her time and of all 
time has put into the mouth of John of Gaunt. 
Better, perhaps, than any who went before her or 
who came after her she recognized that it could be 
“a sceptr’d isle, a fortress built by nature for itself ee 
and her policy was framed accordingly. 

Neither the Stuarts nor Cromwell understood 
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“the unheroic but statesmanlike” * talent of 
Elizabeth. It required doubtless a virgin queen to 
conduct diplomacy as she did, but, even so, her 
policy remains a model of poise and balance, of 
subtlety and strength. It is, like the robe in which 
she was painted, all bedizened with eyes and ears 
and serpents, and well worthy of one who sees and 
hears and understands. James I attempted to 
revert to the less brilliant, more traditional design 
of amity with Spain—a design rendered all the 
more enticing by the fact that the Spanish Empire 
then included Portugal as well as Flanders, inter- 
esting localities, and to become more so, in the map 
of British policy. But the difference of religion 
which had grown up between England and Spain 
now intervened with disastrous effect. The Span- 
ish matriage proposed for Charles I, when Prince 
of Wales, miscarried. Britain became dynastically 
united with the still tolerant Bourbons, rather than 
with the Spanish Habsburgs, more uncompromising 
than is Christianity, even though it recognizes 
no rival, and so more Catholic, as the saying is, 
than the Pope. Neither Buckingham, the op- 
portunist courtier, nor Cromwell, the Puritan 
soldier, were at all capable of continuing Elizabeth’s 
dexterous, waiting game. Foreign policy, with 
the country in a fighting mood and Parliament in no 
disposition to pay for it, lapsed into weakness and 
* Fisher, “ History of Europe,” p. 601. 
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confusion under Charles 1; and, when in Cromwell’s 
time it regained strength, showed, as the Dutch 
had some reason to complain, just that aggressive, 
military appearance now commonly associated with 
the Getmans. Yet, even still, it was French in 
tendency, though France was now the ascending, 
Spain the declining power. Charles II continued 
the tendency but adopted the ingenious, if cynical, 
expedient of removing foreign policy from the 
debit to the credit side of his expenditure. His 
subservience to Louis XIV eventually, however, 
discredited him and dethroned his brother. 

The recovery of the independence of Elizabeth 
in the conduct of foreign affairs was thus prominent 
among the aims which brought William of Orange 
to the throne; nor did he in this respect dis- 
appoint the hopes entertained of him. He regained 
for the country insularity of judgment and unity 
of opinion, taught his new subjects once again to 
measure their strength, and showed them in that 
struggle with Louis XIV which terminated in the 
Peace of Ryswick the nature of successful coalition 
in face of apparent reverses and defeats. But this 
was not all. There has not been even to this day any 
more notable essay in internationalism, any more 
creditable attempt to solve betimes and by consulta- 
tion a major problem menacing the peace of Europe 
than the Partition Treaties. They failed indeed to 
avert war; and their failure is a measure of the 
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difficulty of all such international effort. Yet they 
came near enough to success to justify us in credit- 
ing William III, and even Louis XIV in this phase 
of his career, with more tolerant and timely good 
sense than is general among disputants to-day. 
They failed, in fact, only because the King of 
Spain, whose country was the most concerned, had 
no wish to see them succeed. “ Vérité au deca 
des Pyrénées, erreur au dela *—Pascal had already 
written those searching, memorable words, which 
every modern internationalist ought to inscribe 
upon the tablets of his heart. The last of the 
Spanish Habsburgs preferred to keep his dominions 
intact for the sake of Spain’s glorious past rather 
than to dismember them for the sake of Europe’s 
uncertain future; and his will confronted Louis 
XIV with the choice of taking everything for his 
family or renouncing the whole inheritance. A 
partition of the Spanish Empire had consequently to 
be reached actoss a dozen years of fighting, instead 
of being peacefully arranged; and the event 
illustrates the ultimate difficulty that political 
idealism has to overcome. So long as nations as 
well as men set their affections upon material things 
and invest them with patriotic significance, so long 
will they cling, not at all unnaturally, to what 
time and circumstance have given them, and so long 
will they resist the inexorable law of change which 
takes from a declining and gives to an ascending 
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power. Only an immeasurably higher appreciation 
than we have of the things of the mind and the 
spirit will enable countries to accept the demands 
of political evolution with a good grace or, which 
is the same thing, to suffer the loss of their pos- 
sessions at the hands of some international tribunal 
for the common good of humanity. 

The internationalism of our time has never truly 
seen its way round this difficulty. “In a world, 
in which war has professedly been outlawed except 
in actual self-defence,” says a Report of a League 
of Nations Committee of 1938, “ the League has 
failed to cteate machinery for effecting necessary 
change by some other method.” William II and 
Louis XIV thus remain no mean figures still, 
despite their failure, in the post-Reformation school 
of international evolution. They came indeed so 
near success that it was no wonder Old Kaspar 
could not make out why men fought at all. 

Britain emerged from the peace of Utrecht (171 3) 
with profit and with prestige—the profit of the 
Asiento slave trade and the prestige of Marl- 
borough’s victories—and Europe had some sort 
of rest for a quarter of a century. Then, with 
Englishmen in a fighting mood and Frederick the 
Great intent upon the seizure of Silesia, war began 
again. Not the wisdom of Walpole, unheroic and 
statesmanlike, as Elizabeth had been before him, 
nor the “pragmatic sanctions” extracted by the 
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Emperor Charles VI from Prussia and France for 
the unmolested succession of Maria Theresa, went 
for a featherweight in the balance against the 
British conviction that the Spaniards needed a lick- 
ing or the Prussian resolve to grab a valuable 
province. Appropriately enough in the circum- 
stances Britain and Prussia drew together in the 
course of the diplomatic revolution which preceded 
the Seven Years War (1756-1763), and, though 
George II recognized Frederick the Great for the 
rogue that he was, Chatham, with that wilful 
blindness from which the greatest statesmen are 
not exempt, discovered in him a champion of 
liberty. In those critical years, when Prussia with 
British aid was escaping from the reward of her 
iniquities at the hands of Austria, France, and 
Russia, Britain secured the nucleus of her empire. 
If she conquered Canada and India, as was suggested 
by Seeley, in a fit of absence of mind, this ignorance 
did not extend to Chatham. He knew very well 
what he was about. He knew that it was as a 
colonial, not a Continental power that Britain 
would go from strength to strength ; that Hanover 
might be made to serve the ends but must not be 
allowed to dominate the policy of his country ; 
and that the cynical alliance with Prussia, which 
Whitefield celebrated in his Tabernacle as a Protest- 
ant triumph, was but an incident in the maritime 
struggle with France. At the Peace of Paris (1763) 
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the England of Wolsey and Elizabeth stood before 
the world complete with her sister kingdoms 
beside het, with naval supremacy won, and with a 
dominion in the Western Hemisphere almost co- 
extensive with the North American Continent and 
in India waiting only for the name of Empire. 
The thing that Chatham had willed to do was done ; 
but, as it is worth while noticing, in the twenty 
yeats that passed between the decline of the elder 
and the rise of the younger Pitt, it was half undone 
again. The American Colonies revolted; France 
successfully renewed her challenge at sea; and 
Britain, regardless of Chatham’s watnings not to 
quarrel with her first and strongest child, experienced 
a blow from which she suffers even to this day. 
So quickly can the incompetence of one Adminis- 
tration waste the work of another and merge 
victory in defeat ! 

Nevertheless Chatham had found the formula of 
British imperialism in that faith in free institutions 
which only demanded time and development 
to become the imperium et libertas of Distaeli. 
Into his younger son, moreover, Chatham appears 
to have instilled principles for the conduct of 
foreign policy of which the thitd might with 
advantage be branded upon the brow of every 
British Foreign Secretary, so as to compel him to 
read it as often as he beholds his natural face in the 
glass. “It cannot be doubted,” the late Lord 
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Rosebery observes, “ that Pitt would learn from his 
father that a foreign policy required firmness and 
purpose ; that in that, as in other things, vacillation 
was the one unpardonable sin ; but that the arm of 
this country should never be put further forward 
than it could be maintained.” And, if it be true, 
as the same author declares, that “no English 
minister can ever wish for war,” it was doubly true 
in respect of Pitt, whose England had to carry the 
load of a disastrous defeat at the hands of her own 
Colonies. In some words addressed to his col- 
leagues in 1787 he emphasized that, though war 
might be only a possible and not a probable conse- 
quence of a policy under consideration, that mere 
possibility should be enough to give them pause. 
To minds indeed, convinced of the truth of the old 
adage that, if you wish for peace, you must prepare 
for war, his construction of a fleet, nearer, so 
Auckland declared, to perfection than Britain has 
ever before possessed, would in itself have spoken 
volumes. For, though wasteful himself, this pupil 
of Adam Smith was no waster of the nation’s 
wealth. 

It is true that in one brief, instructive episode, 
Pitt showed signs of forgetting Chatham’s precept 
not to extend his diplomatic hand any further than 
it could maintain its hold. Russia in 1791, as in 
1939 and 1940, was advancing on a full tide of 
aggression, Already a partner in the partition of 
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Poland and soon to be a greater one, she was also 
despoiling Turkey and had gone so far as to seize 
Oczakov. Pitt, with Prussia for his ally, resolved 
to make representations, backed by the threat of 
war, at St. Petersburg. He had reckoned, however, 
without his countrymen. Though his majority 
in the Lords and Commons remained large and 
apparently secure, public opinion somehow made 
itself felt; and that opinion was by no means 
inclined to become involved in a quatrel about 
remote frontiers in Eastern Europe. Pitt, though 
his messenger had actually started to deliver the 
British ultimatum, had to withdraw it; and the 
easy-going Leeds, who was Foreign Secretary, felt 
the rebuff so keenly that he resigned. If the 
Oczakov incident be any guide, the British people of 
those days turned no indolent or complacent eye 
upon the conduct of foreign affairs. 

And wisely! For though Pitt persuaded him- 
self, like a recent Prime Minister, that peace, at least 
in Western Europe, was secure, ideology was 
tampant and ideology is apt to end in war. The 
French Revolutionists were not, however, unpro- 
voked. It was the Governments of the Empire 
and Prussia which first attempted to intervene in 
the affairs of France by the Declaration of Pillnitz ; 
but in that Declaration, which was subsequently 
withdrawn when Louis XVI accepted the new 
Constitution, Pitt had no share. So far as England 
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was concetned, the France of the Revolution was 
the aggressor, both by its declared general purpose 
of November, 1792, to encourage rebellion against 
alleged oppression everywhere and by its particular 
violation of treaty-rights (guaranteed by a French 
as well as a British Government) in throwing open 
the River Scheldt to navigation. Monarchy and 
international law were thus alike assailed by a 
people claiming to override both in the name of 
some principle of which the French Revolutionists 
were the self-appointed guardians and judges. 
“France,” observes a writer to whom successive 
generations of Englishmen have owed much of the 
little that they know of foreign affairs, “ con- 
sidered itself entitled to advance the Revolution and 
the Rights of Man wherever its own arms or popular 
insurrection gave it the command. England denied 
the right of any Power to annul the political system 
of Europe at its pleasure. No more serious, no 
more sufficient, ground of war ever existed between 
two nations ; yet the event proved that, with the 
highest justification for war, the highest wisdom 
would yet have chosen peace. England’s entry 
into the war converted it from an affair of two or 
three campaigns into a struggle of twenty years, 
resulting in more violent convulsions, more wide- 
sptead misery, and more atrocious crimes than in 
all probability would have resulted even from the 
temporary triumph of the revolutionary cause in 
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1793. But in both nations political passion wel- 
comed impending calamity. . . .? * 

In a similar mood and with a similar measure 
such eminent Liberal critics as Rosebery and Fisher 
have passed strictures on Pitt’s refusal of Napoleon’s 
overtures for peace at the end of 1799, just after the 
Consulate was established. History, however, was 
merely anticipating itself; and the English of the 
eighteenth century showing themselves the forbears 
of those of the twentieth. The attitude of the 
British Administration—one can hardly say of the 
King’s Government, for George III himself con- 
demned the uncompromising language of his 
Ministers—was that a general statement of pacific 
dispositions could not be replied upon. “ To the 
great mass of the nation,” as Fisher obsetves, 
“Bonapatte was the creature of an odious and 
criminal movement, the last and most formidable 
of the revolutionary bandits who had deluged 
Europe with blood, an ogre noted for a long carnival 
of Italian rapine and more recently for alleged 
atrocities in Syria, the murder of Turkish prisoners 
who had surrendered on patole, and the poisoning 
of invalids whom it was cumbersome to save.” + 
Grenville, therefore, took occasion to give him a 
lecture, in respect of which a later and wiser Foreign 
Secretary has pathetically remarked that “ England 





* Fyffe, ‘A History of Modern Europe,” c. IT. 
{ “History of Europe,” p. 831. 
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has always assumed the possession of a European 
censorship which impels her to administer her 
exhortation and rebuke to the States of the Con- 
tinent through the medium of her Foreign Office as 
well as by the articles of her press. It is this 
peculiarity which has constantly earned for her an 
unpopularity of the most universal and the most 
exquisite kind.” “ Nothing,” continues Rosebery, 
“could be more impolitic than this refusal except 
the manner of it. If Bonaparte were insincere, as 
was said, and only wished to make the French 
believe that the wish for peace was on his side and 
not on ours, the negative upon negotiation was 
playing his game. If he were sincere, the responsi- 
bility of the Government was unbounded.” * 

Grenville’s didactic despatch can hardly, as the 
event proved, be said to have reflected the con- 
sidered opinion of Pitt, whose hesitations arose 
rather from the novelty of the Consulate than the 
character of the First Consul. The pacification, 
which Bonaparte had wished to initiate at Dunkirk 
in 1799, was only attempted at Amiens in 1801. 
Pitt, it is true, had by that time been replaced by 
Addington ; and all the world knows the com- 
parison between London and Paddington which 
the change invited. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that, had Pitt remained at the head of 
affairs, no treaty would have ever been made. He, 

* Rosebery, Pitt, pp. 142 and 145. 
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not only approved, but even assisted to negotiate 
the Peace of Amiens, and for an excellent reason. 
As Fyffe remarks, “If the Continental powers could 
no longer resist the ascendancy of a single state, 
England could not struggle for the balance of power 
alone.” Important as Flanders has always seemed 
to her, the fact remains that neither in 1801 nor in 
1814, when she joined in offering Napoleon the 
Rhine frontier, did she make its liberation from the 
French a condition of peace. Moreover, in the view 
of French historians Britain had at Amiens the 
best of the deal. By virtue of her naval supremacy 
she could always, in the event of any resumption 
of hostilities, recapture those colonies which she 
was surrendering, whilst the colonies of Tinidad 
and Ceylon which she kept became hers at once 
by right of treaty. At this price she had peace ; 
and there is nothing in history to prove, as our 
generation has every reason to know, that a peace of 
victory affords any better prospect of endurance 
than a peace of compromise. Bonaparte, for any- 
thing anyone could tell, might have turned 
his brilliant administrative talents into peaceful 
channels, just as, according to popular calculation, 
the rulers of Germany were certain to do in 1919, 
once they had been thoroughly beaten. But in 
fact the events in both cases disappointed expecta- 
tion, so that the theses of those who make sure 
that peace has but to be restored for reason to 
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prevail and of those who make no less sure that 
every fight to the finish will secure peace in their 
time are alike invalid. Negotiation merely affords 
a chance that should never be missed on grounds of 
humanity. Its success is no certainty, and its 
failure no reproach. 

Bonaparte was, as we know now, one of those 
monsters who excite national pride to satisfy their 
own cupidity of power. “ On parlera de sa gloire,” 
wrote Béranger, “ sous le chaume bien longtemps.” 
And so it was, until at length his ashes were fetched 
from St. Helena and a Second Empire was born to 
give France another taste of blood and another bout 
of bleeding. “ War,” it has been said, “is the 
gambling of the gods.” Addington had been so 
unfortunate as to come up against one of the world’s 
incorrigible gamblers. The invasion of Switzerland, 
the annexation of Piedmont and the publication of 
Sebastiani’s famous report followed close upon the 
Peace of Amiens and, as power-politics resumed their 
teign, Pitt was recalled to office. It was then that 
he rose to the height of his stature, proved again 
his capacity for forming coalitions and spoke those 
words, born of agony and love, that have made his 
name immortal in the annals of his country. 

It has been a misfortune for British policy both 
at home and abroad that Pitt’s high sentiments have 
come to seem trite and that Burke’s deeper teflec- 
tions have passed out of fashion. These men, 
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whose patriotism was so pure that one cannot tell 
whether they were Whigs or Tories, have the toot 
of British statesmanship in them. Foreign policy 
in particular owes to Pitt a debt somewhat analogous 
to that which philosophy owes to Socrates. He 
taises the questions that need to be considered ; and 
to sit at his feet is to learn to know what England is 
and what is its place in Europe. From him descend 
alike the only two great schools of British diplo- 
macy—the school of Castlereagh and the school of 
Canning; for these two were alike his pupils. 
Thus it might be said that on the horizon of foreign 
affairs his stately column is standing still and his 
beacon-light unquenched by smoke. There at any 
tate he has become no silent warder; and his 
voice, as it comes to us across the vale of time, 
is even yet as the silver sound of a trumpet. 

The policies, both contrasting and complementary, 
of a great empire as it feels its way to self- 
reliance through a period of revolutionary change 
become more clearly defined in the outlook of 
Castlereagh and of Canning than in the single 
vision of Pitt. It is casy to see that Castlereagh 
faces towards the Continent, Canning towards the 
New World; that Castlereagh looks into the 
secrets of the past and Canning seeks to raise the 
veil of the future ; that Castlereagh is dominated by 
the thought of conference and concett in Europe, 
Canning by that of independence tempered by 
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association with the Americas. This diversity of 
gifts, when the identity of spirit behind them is 
recognised, will appear valuable indeed. For the 
British had to learn to think of Britain as poised 
midway between the Old World and the New; 
and that could only be done by stressing first 
one aspect and then another of its position until 
the whole complex truth appeared—a truth that 
might perhaps be expressed by saying that Britain 
was in Europe and yet not of it. Since the 
Reformation her soul had been as sharply divided 
as her soil was separate from the Continent. 
In the struggle with the evil things and the pre- 
eminently evil person of Pitt’s time she lent her 
great strength at sea to the common cause and, 
where the winds and waves could carry her 
troops—upon the heights of the Peninsula or the 
plains of Belgium—her armies might be found 
defending Europe from tyranny. But, when it 
came to the intellectual reckoning with the Revolu- 
tion which had brought to Europe such years of 
suffering and sorrow, she stood aside. Whilst at 
Chaumont she had signed the Quadruple Pact of 
the Allied Powers to oppose any renewal of French 
aggression, she would be no party to the Holy 
Alliance of the Monarchs in 1815, nor yet to 
Richelieu’s proposal of 1818 for a Quintuple 
Alliance and in effect, at least as interpreted by 
Alexander of Russia, for a federated Europe. The 
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first of these refusals came directly from Castlereagh, 
the second is alleged to have come indirectly from 
Canning. Between them at any rate they suggest 
that Britain was content to be associated with the 
other Great Powers, for practical purposes and with 
good cause shown, in resistance to tyranny, at 
least in the west of Europe, but, whilst teady for 
consultation and concert, was equally resolved to 
hold herself aloof from that conciliar control which 
would have left no nation master in its own house. 
“We must recollect,” said the then Prime Minister, 
“in the whole of this business .. . that the 
general and European discussion of these questions 
will be in the British Parliament.” 

The Continental Powers were naturally more 
concerned with the causes of disintegration, since 
they did not enjoy the privileges of insularity. 
Alexander of Russia in patticular saw that the 
foundations of Europe were deep set in the soil of 
Christianity. But the Orthodox Church had not 
supplied the corner-stone of Christendom and, 
though Goethe declared that nothing greater or 
mote useful for mankind than the Holy Alliance 
had been invented, Castlereagh characteristically 
and, perhaps, correctly rejected that famous concep- 
tion as “‘ sublime mysticism and nonsense.” Some 
Principle had, nevertheless, to be found for the te- 
integration of Europe, just as a principle had to be 
found for the restoration of France ; and Metternich 
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looked for it in the same direction as Talleyrand had 
done. Monarchy was in fact the idea which at 
that time afforded the only prospect of European 
solidarity. Christianity in the organic form in 
which it might have protected the Holy Alliance 
from Castlereagh’s disdainful epithets had been 
repudiated at the Reformation. Constitutionalism 
on the English model, when it was tried in France 
between 1830 and 1848 under excellent auspices, 
merely produced another revolution and a new 
dictator. Nationality as a principle deriving from 
community of blood and not from proximity of 
residence was hardly yet evolved and was, moreover, 
to prove, as Acton alone perhaps among Liberal 
thinkers would presently point out, a narrowing 
and in that way mischievous influence. Metter- 
nich, therefore, was basing his so-called “‘ system ” 
upon the only positive tradition that the Great 
Powers of the Continent held in common ; and it is 
not surprising in the circumstances that Castle- 
teagh’s practical intellect consented to give it 
countenance in a non-committal sort of way, for 
there Jay in it more prospect of peace and order 
than in anything else that could then be thought of. 
Metternich is still a long way from receiving from 
historians the justice done him by Castlereagh. He 
is first styled a reactionary and then assumed to be a 
malignant. Reaction, however, is a fact, and not 
an argument. The British Labour Party has 
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largely reacted towards the economic ideas of the 
Middle Age ; but its aims are not on that account to 
be despised. Then again there is much talk of 
Metternich’s repressions. Regrettable as repressive 
action must always appear, we have to recognize 
that much worse tepressions are recorded of out 
own time and that not least among them ranks the 
use of the so-called “ Black-and-Tans ” in Ireland 
by a Cabinet containing two at least of the most 
humane and large-minded men some of us have had 
the good fortune to know. But, however, all that 
may be, Metternich’s idea of Europe was a work- 
able, integrated conception, and the Germany that he 
fashioned just such a loose collection of sovereign 
states under the hegemony of Austria as men have 
desired to see in our time and found no way to 
testore—a Germany, in other words, that was 
neither a Napoleonic confederation under French 
tutelage nor a Bismarckian empire under Prussian 
domination. 

Canning, however, had about Metternich the 
same feeling that is still generally entertained ; and 
nothing shows better the difference between him 
and Castlereagh. For Mettetnich as much as any 
man of his time represented the mind of the Con- 
tinent ; and that mind caused Canning to turn his 
eyes in the direction of the Americas. There was 
no breach of continuity in purpose here; for 
Castlereagh had earlier put forward the idea of 
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recognizing the South American Republics and 
would even have put it into effect more rapidly 
than Canning was prepared to do. Yet Canning, 
when the time came, did the thing with a gesture 
and made it assume the look of something altogether 
larger. In conversation with Polignac, the French 
ambassador, he made it clear that Britain would 
regard French assistance afforded to Spain for the 
reconquest of her revolted colonies as a casus belli; 
and in conversation with Rush, the American 
minister, he conveyed his opinion that the U.S.A. 
were the leading power in the Western Hemisphere 
and explored the possibility of Anglo-American 
collaboration in recognizing the independence and 
inviolability of the countries of the American Conti- 
nent. Neither Britain nor the States was quite 
ready for this association, Britain because she did not 
want to break with the European Monarchies on the 
point before a reconciliation between Spain and the 
Spanish Colonies had become clearly impossible, 
the States because they had no wish to debar them- 
selves by pledges of disinterestness from acquiring 
Texas and Cuba nor to become entangled in any 
association which might conflict with the isolation 
at which they aimed. The Monroe doctrine there- 
fore took the place of Canning’s scheme, and an 
American doctrine with indefinite sanctions was 
substituted for an Anglo-Saxon policy backed by 
the threat of hostilities. Nevertheless it is signifi- 
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cant that Madison and Jefferson preferred Canning’s 
idea and urged its acceptance. Thus even in 1823 
Britain and America had drawn close enough to 
discuss a plan which would have made Britain a 
protective foreground for and the States a defensive 
background to an Anglo-Saxon civilization. Can- 
ning had shown his countrymen and the world 
what manner of diplomatic reply was open to them, 
if ever they found the Great Powers of Europe as 
impossible as the Pilgrim Fathers found the 
Government of Charles I, or if ever they felt, like 
the Grey of the Great War at the close of his life, 
that there was nothing to be hoped for Europe. 
Palmerston, the next great figure in the history 
of foreign affairs, is generally regarded as the in- 
heritor of Canning’s traditions ; though it must be 
admitted that in 1861, when he was Prime Minister 
and the United States at war among themselves, 
he came near repeating the mistake of 1812 and 
becoming involved in hostilities with them. The 
dying hand of the Prince Consort, not that of 
Palmerston or Russell, saved Britain from. this 
catastrophe. Earlier, however, when he was Foreign 
Sectetary, Palmerston had shown something of 
Canning’s quality and exaggerated something, too, 
of Canning’s defect. A study of his administration 
suggests to the observer Canning’s contempt for 
“Areopagus and the like of that” as well as 
Canning’s confidence in Britain’s power to stand 
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alone and Canning’s capacity for using public 
opinion as an aid to diplomacy. Indeed, though an 
Irish peer, he seemed made to be the idol of the 
English people and particularly of the great and 
powerful family of the Podsnaps. He was in fact, 
to be guilty of an Irishism, as English as a man could 
be. His genial cynicism, his breezy colloquial 
metaphors, his faith in an English constitution as 
the remedy for any Continental discontent—all 
these spoke of a mind that divided the world into 
English and “ not English” and desired no better 
classification. It followed that he antagonised 
foreign governments, foreign office clerks, British 
ministers in foreign parts, and the foreign Prince 
who was the Queen’s consort. All that, however, 
mattered little or nothing to a man who remained 
always a bit of a sixth-form boy, sure of himself, 
sure of his luck, sure that he knew what way things 
were done, and consequently cocksure what things 
it was best todo. Thus in his treatment of Greece, 
which Canning had petted, he behaves very much 
as Temple Major might be expected to do in dealing 
with Hellenicus Minor. In his eyes a smacking 
for a small boy’s good appeared a more suitable 
attention than romantic exhortation in the Byronic 
vein based upon classical memories. 

We ate just now wisely in love with the Greeks 
for their valour ; yet there are few things that need 
more careful watching with a view to the wise 
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conduct of foreign affairs than the Englishman’s 
habit of falling in love at first sight with one or 
other of the nations of Eastern Europe, more 
particularly in the region of the Balkans. It 
may be the Greeks or the Bulgars, the Serbs or the 
Albanians who capture his fancy, but, if he be an 
Englishman pure and undefiled, fall in love with 
one or other of them he will, and invest his chosen 
people, too, with all sorts of great qualities which 
it may or may not possess. For the tomance of 
those regions goes to his head and plays the 
Ruritanian game with his heart, so that one 
might almost suppose he had some blood from 
one of the royal houses coursing through his 
veins, if only on the left-hand side. And this 
may ptove a costly matter for Britain who, though 
too old to go flirting, is herself engagingly sus- 
ceptible to the charm of under-dogs all the world 
over. 

Those, however, whom Palmerston loved, or 
did not love, for it made little difference, he 
chastened ; and they loved him little in return. 
For the arts and graces of diplomacy he cared 
nothing at all. All his heart lay in policy. He 
understood to perfection the old English concept 
of a balance of power and applied it to admiration, 
for he knew pretty well what Europe was really 
like. To him we owe the observation that, if 
there had not been an Austria, it would have had to 
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be invented *—an observation the profundity of 
which the world is now in a fair way to find out. 
His outstanding successes were the undermining of 
the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi, which had given 
Russia so great a hold over Turkey, and the preven- 
tion of a European War as a result of the Revolu- 
tions of 1830 and 1848; and these achievements 
illustrate the power that a clear purpose can give in 
the conduct of policy. His technique was ingenious. 
He would seem to associate Britain with the very 
Power that he feared and by this means gain control 
of the situation, after which it became mainly a 
matter of working the weights in the balance until 
a new and more comprehensive equilibrium was 
attained. Thus, though his diplomacy left the 
worst impression upon Europe, and one which 
Britain has never quite lived down, his policy 
proved him an exponent of the great tradition, 
For, as the “ Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy” declares, “his prime concern was the 
preservation of the peace of the Continent”; and 
he did preserve it. 

Clarendon, though a diplomatist by profession, 
cannot make an equal claim. The clash with 
Russia, which Palmerston averted in the “ thirties,” 
came in the “ fifties.’ No one now defends the 

*“Camb. Hist. Brit. Foreign Policy,” II, p. 320. The phrase 
had, however, previously been used by Palacky (sce A. Taylor’s 


“Habsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918,”’ p. 70). Whether Palmerston 
kuew of this is, so far as I know, a matter for speculation. 
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Crimean War. The dispute could have been and 
should have been adjusted. But, as Fisher points 
out, British participation in French policy ‘in the 
Near East was dictated much less by any objective 
interest in the quarrels of the Greek and Latin 
Monks over their respective rights at the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre than by an intense enmity 
towards the Emperor Nicholas, whose intervention 
in Hungary and suppression of Hungarian National- 
ists five years before had been deeply resented by 
British opinion. Now it was characteristic of 
Palmerston that, whilst declaring in private that 
the Austrians were “ really the greatest brutes that 
ever called themselves by the name of civilized 
men,” he would give no countenance at all to 
Kossuth until he was sure that the Austrian Empire 
was not going to be weakened by the secession of 
Hungary. Austria was essential to Europe and, 
therefore, however much he might deprecate 
Austtian and Russian conduct, he did not allow 
sentiment to deflect him for a moment from the 
path of sense. The race of Podsnap, however, was 
Not quite so worldly-wise as its idol; and the 
Russians were felt to be so very “not English ” 
that sooner or later something had to be done 
about it. Thus, though as Foreign Secretary 
Palmerston kept his country out of war, Clarendon 
ptoved unable to do as much. A good deal of 
human misety might have been saved by a settle- 
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ment on the basis of the Vienna Note which Russia 
was willing to accept ; but it is, of course, equally 
true that in that event our fathers would never have 
told us of the exploits of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava and that the policy of Aberdeen’s 
Administration would only have appeared “ states- 
manlike but unheroic”’—like Queen Elizabeth’s. 
As it was, however, the most pacific, perhaps, of our 
nineteenth-century Prime Ministers became respon- 
sible for taking Britain into the only European war 
that she waged between 1815 and 1914. 
Clarendon commited no second slip; and upon 
Bismarck his diplomacy made so deep an impression 
as to elicit the opinion that, had he been at the 
Foreign Office in 1870, the Franco-Prussian War 
would have been prevented. Who can say? The 
King of Prussia withdrew the Hohenzollern candi- 
date to the thtone of Spain, yet the French Liberal 
Empire refused to be satisfied with so sufficient a 
concession and Bismarck himself did not shrink 
from fraud to bring about hostilities. Be that 
as it may, Clarendon’s principles and practice 
were of such consequence to British policy that, as 
summarised by Gladstone, they might seem to 
deserve the title of constitutions which the name 
Clarendon suggests. The reader may, perhaps, 
not take it amiss if he be reminded once more of 
some two or three of them. “England should 
keep entire in her own hands the means of estimating 
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her own obligations upon the various states of facts 
as they arise... . England should not foreclose 
and narrow her own liberty of choice by declara- 
tions made to the Powers in their real or supposed 
interests of which they would claim to be at least 
joint interpreters. .. . England should not assume 
alone an advanced, and therefore an isolated position 
in regard to European controversies. . . , England, 
come what may, should promise too little rather 
than too much.” Never was English independence 
more cautiously preserved ! 

Not every Foreign Secretary, however, has been 
content to abide by these rules of policy. When 
Russell was at the Foreign Office in 1863, Palmer- 
ston, as Prime Minister, announced that “ if any 
violent attempt were made to overthrow the right 
and interfere with the independence of Denmark, 
those who made the attempt would find in the result 
that it would not be Denmark alone with which 
they would have to contend.” Prussia and Austria 
made precisely such an attempt, but found no one to 
contend with them except the unfortunate Danes. 
For Victoria, very wisely so far as her country was 
concerned, had vetoed the strong words introduced 
into the Queen’s speech which followed upon the 
Prime Ministet’s declaration, and had even hinted 
at an appeal to the Country in favour of a pacific 
and neutral policy if her Ministers would not give 
way. Palmerston and Russell were not prepared to 
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face this contingency; and the Queen must be 
credited with having done as much to prevent war 
with Germany in 1864, as the Prince Consort had 
done to prevent war with the United States in 
1861. She had, indeed, insisted upon a retreat, but 
only because Russell had made a reckless advance. 
“ England,” to repeat once again the wise admoni- 
tion, “should not assume alone an advanced, and, 
therefore, an isolated position in regard to European 
controversies.” To-day, when the Crown has 
entirely lost its power to function as a safeguard in 
the conduct of foreign affairs, it may need all the 
distance and detachment of the Dominions to 
supply its missing influence. 

Salisbury, who came to the Foreign Office in 
1878, had made a close study of Castlereagh’s 
contribution to the conduct of British foreign 
policy. Without abandoning an independence 
which he did not hesitate to characterise as isolation, 
he aimed at forming a concert of Europe consisting 
of the Great Powers. Conditions in his time 
became increasingly favourable to such a system. 
The balance of power was stabilised by the 
conclusion first of the Triple, then of the Dual 
Alliance. Germany and Austtia, with Italy as 
a weak and Anglophil auxiliary, lay to one side of 
the scales, France and Russia to the other. Britain 
could throw her weight in where she would; 
and that weight was enough to be decisive. It was 
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as these conditions supervened that the Great 
Powers were able to bring increased pressure to bear 
upon the quarrelsome kindergarten in the Balkans, 
to agree upon those bloodless settlements of colonial 
ambitions in Africa which added so much to 
Salisbury’s fame, and later to co-operate in a 
military sense in suppressing the Boxer movement 
in China. At no period, perhaps, did Britain 
contrive to hold the balance in international affairs 
with better success. “No Conservative and few 
Liberal statesmen of modern times,” observes a 
writer in the “ Cambridge History of British Foreign 
Policy,” “ have brought to the treatment of foreign 
affaits so much of the ‘international mind’ as 
Lord Salisbury. His ability to see two sides of a 
question—the result of a philosophic detachment 
of mind often mistaken for indifference—enabled 
him to solve many long-standing territorial mis- 
understandings with other Powers, and by so doing 
to counteract to some extent the view of British 
egoism which had long been fostered in Continental 
Chanceries. .. . In territorial negotiations, of 
which more fell to him than to any other statesman 
of his generation, he aimed at broad adjustments, 
to which, perhaps, as he would have admitted, 
exception might be taken in points of detail, yet 
which represented a fair balance as between 
conflicting claims not capable of exact equation,” * 


*'* Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy,” III, p. 261. 
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To such diplomatic work as this the South 
African War, which coincided with the last years of 
Salisbury’s Administration, was highly prejudicial. 
As seen from the Continent, and indeed in England 
by such eyes as John Morley’s, the action of 
Britain in coercing a small nation, whose mis- 
fortune, no less than fortune lay in its gold and 
diamond mines, appeared indefensible. No suze- 
rain of treaty right justified the very reasonable 
demand for an Uitlander suffrage ; “ the technical 
casus belli,” as Joscph Chamberlain wrote himself 
to Milner, “‘ was a very weak one” *; and it is worth 
notice that, in a popular contemporary defence of 
the British intervention put forward by Conan 
Doyle in his “ Great Boer War,” the ultimate 
argument advanced is the dangerous one that no 
people can be allowed to fall far behind the standard 
of civilization attained by its neighbours. Those 
who, like the present writer, can remember listening 
to Archbishop Alexander elaborating the same 
theme before the University of Oxford will realize 
to what alarming lengths it could be carried and 
how careful the British Empire has need to be not 
to inhabit glass-houses unawates. 

Whatever view may be taken of the causes of 
the war in South Africa there can be little doubt 
about its effects in foreign affairs. It impaired, if it 
did not destroy, the belief in British equity which 

* Garvin, “ Life of Joseph Chamberlain,” III, p. 457. 
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Salisbury’s so-called “ graceful concessions” had 
done something to foster; and it frightened the 
next batch of British Foreign Secretaries into an 
ill-defined Continental enfente which, when con- 
cluded with a Power already involved in a firm 
Continental alliance, had the gravest element of 
danger in it. Salisbury, indeed, though assenting to 
the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1902, which secured 
British interests in the Far East and was rashly 
abandoned later for nothing more tangible than the 
beaux yenx of America, temained faithful to his 
cteed of isolation in Europe. But, almost as soon 
as he was gone, Balfour and Lansdowne, greatly 
aided by the diplomatic talent of King Edward VIL, 
entered into an understanding with France. Con- 
ciliatory in its inception, the entente of 1904 became 
collaborative in 1906, after the Liberals had come 
into power. In return for the settlement of 
Franco-British differences in Egypt, Grey showed 
himself a little more than kind to French ambitions 
in Morocco. Military conversations, which were, 
however, carried on without the knowledge of the 
most part of the Cabinet, showed, too, the changed 
angle of the diplomatic understanding. It seemed 
but a slight shift of direction, but it was to carry 
British policy a long way out of its old maritime 
courses and into the very heart of the time-honoured 
struggles between the Teutons and the Slavs. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE HISTORIC PRESENT 


A GREAT student of foreign affairs has observed 
that history is only past politics and politics only 
present history. Certainly at some point or another, 
which no one can precisely determine, past and 
present meet, confounding al] our distinctions and 
among them our fond belief that history possesses 
an impartiality which politics can never obtain. 
Time has in truth much less to do with impartiality 
than temperament. History can evoke the utmost 
passion, and an Englishman wax as fierce about the 
issues of the Reformation or the French Revolution 
as an Irishman about the siege of Derry or the 
Act of Union. On the other hand there is little 
reason, beyond our unlucky propensity for pre- 
ferring heat to light, why the present should not 
look to us as lucid as the past. If we cannot study 
all the papers as the historian may some day hope to 
do, we can feel and know the strength of many 
moods and fancies which have mote to say to the 
decisions taken than the historian may easily dis- 
cover or the statesman willingly admit. And, 
could we but make a virtue of seeing our own times 
like the unrolling of a piece of old tapestry that is 
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for ever reproducing its eternal patterns in new 
combinations, we might come nearer to petceiving 
matters as they really are and to forming right 
judgments upon them. Men, whatever optimists 
Of pessimists may say, remain much the same as they 
have always been within the syllables of recorded 
time. Some anthropologists, indeed, now assure 
us—what the Scriptures, to give them for once 
their due, have steadily affirmed—that there 
really was a golden age; and Elliot Smith took 
strong exception to the apparent ignorance dis- 
played by certain eminent statesmen whom he 
designates by name—Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, Lord Baldwin, and Lord Cecil 
~—of the conclusions reached on this vital issue by 
tecent anthropological investigation. But, grant- 
ing the fact of a prehistoric change for the worse in 
human nature, we shall find that historically man- 
kind remains remarkably true to type and that the 
same characters, sometimes divinely good, some- 
times diabolically fallen, and sometimes damnably 
indifferent, but always recognizable as possible 
developments of beings like-minded with ourselves, 
appeat and reappear in the world’s classics—in 
Homer, for instance, or the Bible or Dante or 
Shakespeare—with startling regularity. — Mr. 
Churchill’s repeated denunciations of the Nazis as 
wicked men are no doubt very just and proper, 
provided that at the same time we recall Acton’s 
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opinion, charged as it was with the learning of a 
lifetime, that “great men are almost always bad 
men.” Somewhat similarly Lord Halifax’s ad- 
monition that we are fighting a crusade, if tempered 
by the reflection that the contemporaneous selection 
of an ambassador to Moscow was obviously 
dictated by a desire to get the right side of M. Stalin, 
the soveteign authority in an avowedly anti-God 
state, will gain perspective and proportion and 
serve to remind us that the devil goes everywhere 
about and must neither be hastily localised nor 
imprudently exorcised. 

It would seem to have been a mistake to abandon 
the political standpoint of the eighteenth and earlier 
centuries, which regarded human nature as some- 
thing constant in a world of change. Rousseau, 
never quite in line with his contemporaries, pro- 
claimed, indeed, not only, as was true, that man 
had been born free, but, as was arguable, that man 
was evetywhere in chains. By an irony, however, 
which he did not live to mark, the Revolution 
intended to bring about some sort of reversion to 
the primitive state riveted upon mankind the chains 
of the alleged slavery somewhat more firmly than 
before. What greater servitude can be imagined 
than that of great conscript armies compelled, not 
only to give their labour, but to tisk their limbs and 
lives in the service of causes which perhaps they 
care nothing for and of masters who drive them like 
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cattle and let them be slaughtered like game? 
Who that has read it can ever forget the picture that 
Tolstoi has painted in “ War and Peace” of myriads 
of men matching actoss Europe at the callous 
gesture of a single despot? The multitudes are 
many times greater to-day, the single will has 
become a trinity of tyrants; yet “the Liberal 
experiment’ was introduced under the most 
favourable conditions imaginable not twenty-five 
years ago. So well proof is Human Nature against 
human reason ! 

Such considerations are not irrelevancies, If 
we have got our psychology wrong, we shall never 
get our politics right, and least of all our foreign 
politics. If the mass production of progress is a 
nineteenth-century delusion, if for things to become 
really better it means a long, lone battle fought by 
each man singly with himself, if even such improve- 
ment as seems promised by a better police has to be 
balanced by such deterioration as is implied in the 
existence of some vile gestapo, then it is the mark of 
the wise politician to recognize human limitations 
and to adjust his aims accordingly. “ Le mieux,” 
as we are sometimes warned, “ est l’ennemi du bien.” 
By rejecting experience and substituting idealism we 
may easily deprive poor humanity of such feeble 
hopes of happiness as lie within its reach. “I 
have implanted blind hopes in them,” observes 
Prometheus in speaking of mankind. Modern 
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politicians are, perhaps, a little too ready to emulate 
his complacency and neglect the irony with which 
the Chorus appears to greet it. It might be a great 
gain if they would rid themselves, not only of the 
fears that may be liars but of the hopes that ate 
evidently dupes. 

The reader may now be invited to take his stand 
at such an arbitary junction between past and present 
as occurs at the opening of the present century. 
Behind him lies the long tangled forest through 
which we have made our way by a number of 
short cuts and stretching out before him is a piece 
of comparatively open country representing the 
years between 1904, when the entente between 
France and Britain was concluded, and 1940, when 
in a few terrible weeks it was shattered, The road 
that we have to take begins at Algeciras, where 
in January, 1906, a conference of thirteen Powers 
met to decide the future of Morocco. Great 
Britain is there to be seen backing France, if 
not to the extent suggested by Edward VII’s 
remark to the French ambassador, “ Tell us what 
you wish on each point, and we will support you 
without restrictions or reserves,’ at least to a 
degree that did not appear altogether judicial to the 
British representative—for he told me so—and 
which was certainly incompatible with the notion 
of a European equilibrium balanced by British 
hands. Britain had become the diplomatic associate 
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of France, was on the way to becoming her military 
ally, and would in due course become the friend 
of her friend and friendly to that friend’s purposes. 
Thus in 1907 an Anglo-Russian treaty, defining 
British and Russian interests in Central Asia, 
followed upon the Franco-British understanding. 
A year later the embarrassments incidental to this 
reorientation of British policy became plainer. 

It was in 1908 that Aehrenthal and Isvolsky, the 
Austrian and Russian foreign ministers, met at 
Buchlau and made a bargain to take effect in the 
Balkans. The Young Turks had just come into 
power in Turkey; and Aehrenthal was, not un- 
reasonably, anxious to avoid complications with a 
supposedly constitutional regime at Constantinople, 
by annexing the provinces of Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina of which, to their great advantage— 
thanks to Kallay, the Austrian Cromer—Austtia 
had been for just thirty years in occupation. 
Russia, for her part, was never less than ready to 
secute a passage for her warships through the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles. So the deal was 
done ; but, to Isvolsky’s great vexation and to the 
ultimate prejudice of European peace, Aehrenthal 
secured his share of the spoil before his confederate 
was ready to act. Grey took strong exception to 
this breach of public law as settled by the Congress 
of Berlin, though in fact the Congress would 
have been content to see Austria annex instead of 
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occupy the two Provinces, had she wished to, in 
1878. But, when the intended Russian aggression 
was likewise revealed to him, he showed a dis- 
position to let it be concluded by private atrange- 
ment with Turkey; nor did he complain when 
Italy, still blessed with free institutions, grabbed 
Tripoli in 1911. International morality is well 
enough, but, if it rises and falls like the line on a 
barometric chart, it signifies that circumstances, 
not principles, are governing the international 
mind. To moralise the sacred egoism of the new 
nationalities or the old states either was beyond the 
strength of England, and so completely so that 
Grey himself presently descended perilously near 
their level. In 1915 he paid for the entry of the 
Italians into the War by the sale of the Southern 
Tyrolese and of the Slavs of Dalmatia to the Italian 
Government ; nor was he able to offer any better 
defence of this proceeding than “ reason of state.” 
Machiavelli at least would have recognized the 
force of his argument. 

As soon as the eastern sky had cleared a little 
from the storm that Aehrenthal had aroused, the 
clouds that hung in the west over Morocco grew 
black again. The Algeciras agreement proved no 
lasting settlement. The French in 1911 marched 
into Fez; a German warship, well named the 
Panther, appeated forthwith at Agadir; and the 
peace of Europe was threatened anew by the 
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extension of the eternal rivalry of the Gauls and the 
Teutons to North Africa. Negotiations were, 
however, in progress between them when the 
situation was further complicated by a speech from 
Mr. Lloyd George, lacking neither vigour nor the 
assent of the Foreign Secretary, but only tact and 
the consent of the Cabinet. And, though once 
again the storm subsided, the conviction grew in 
Germany that “Great Britain was as eager to 
thwart the colonial and commercial ambitions of 
Germany as she was to encourage those of France.” * 

British diplomacy had certainly not been of the 
best, yet Grey seemed more than satisfied that his 
policy was running upon the right lines. “An 
attempt to revert to a policy of splendid isolation,” 
he took occasion to say, “ would be simply dis- 
astrous.” + That opinion went untested ; all that 
we know for certain is that the alternative policy 
ended in disaster. Before the final castrophe, 
however, the Foreign Secretary made a magnificent 
effort to regain for his diplomacy that appearance of 
detachment and disinterestedness which British 
participation in Continental affairs imperatively 
demands. It was not an easy thing to do, for, 
accotding to Poincaré, France at that time was “ at 
least as closely united with Britain as with Russia” ; 
yet Grey’s personal integrity and good will was such 

*‘ Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy,” III, p. 447. 


+ I have transposed the order of the words for the sake of brevity, 
but the sense is not affected. 
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that he came near to achieving it during the years 
1912 and 1913, when the Christian nationalities of 
the Balkans first fought the Turks and then, 
becoming victorious, proceeded to fight each other. 
The Ambassadors’ Conference, which Grey called 
into being to compose these interminable quarrels, 
seemed to revive for a brief interlude the concert 
policy of Salisbury and even to recall the co- 
operation of Castlereagh and Metternich. ‘The 
German Ambassador, if not the German Foreign 
Minister, was satisfied that Grey could think and act 
independently of France and Russia; and Grey 
himself subsequently confessed that he had made a 
mistake in not keeping the Conference alive in view 
of the general European situation. 

There was certainly every inducement to do so. 
The seat of trouble was still in the Balkans. The 
Serbs, elated by their recent victory, were more than 
ever occupied with their dream of a Jugo-Slav 
kingdom ; and, if the truth may be told without 
giving offence to those who think that the doctrine 
of nationality covers a multitude of sins, it might be 
affirmed with confidence that they had grown 
extremely aggressive. They coveted among other 
things the provinces of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
which had been assigned to Austtia by the voice of 
Europe on the British initiative ; and they perccived 
that the heir to the Austrian Empire—the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand, who was believed to be an en- 
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lightened “ trialist ”—might probably thwart their 
ambitions, if he came to the throne, by conceding 
equal tights to the Slavs with the Germans and 
Magyars. In the Black Hand they possessed an 
active and aggressive organization powerfully repre- 
sented in the Civil Service ; whilst, according to the 
statement of a Cabinet Minister, otherwise con- 
firmed and too tardily and inadequately denied by M. 
Pasig, the knowledge of the intended assassination 
had come to the ears of the Serbian Government. 
For the test the Archduke’s assassin crossed the 
Serbian frontier into Bosnia without hindrance and 
executed his purpose so much to the satisfaction of 
the Jugo-Slavs that a monument to his achieve- 
ment now adorns the scene of his crime. The 
reader, if he draws from these circumstances such 
inferences as a jury might feel compelled to do, 
will not think the Austrian ultimatum too severe 
or the guarantees demanded for the punishment of 
the criminals in excess of the citcumstances of the 
crime. Nevertheless that higher wisdom of which 
Fyffe speaks should have given Austrian statesmen 
pause before they filled in the blank cheque which 
Germany most unwisely, if not culpably, had 
thrust into their hands. The most incontestable 
case against the guilty cannot in international 
politics be enforced without consideration for 
the innocent. The lives of’ eight million young 
men are computed to have been the price paid by 
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Europe for Austrian impatience with the sin of 
Serbia. 

It was Russia, still smarting under her diplomatic 
defeat in the Balkans of five years before, who 
by her order for a general mobilization converted 
what the Austrians had intended for a local war intoa 
foretaste of Armageddon. A strong Tsar on the 
throne of Russia might, as Fisher suggests, have 
faced the obloquy involved in refraining from 
hostilities ; the weak Tsar, who sat on it, vacillated 
and was lost. 

It is a nice speculation what would have occurred, 
if at this juncture the diplomatic move made by 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain, nearly a quarter of a 
century later, had been played by Mr. Asquith. 
Had the proprieties of diplomatic precedure, not 
to speak of the facilities of transport, enabled the 
British Prime Minister to fly over to Berlin and take 
tea with the German Chancellor, it is possible to 
believe, from all that we know of him and of 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, that, not merely 
would war have been averted, but a foundation of 
peace successfully laid. A maritime rivalry which 
threatened to be mortal had, it is true, developed 
between Great Britain and the Germany of Wilhelm 
Ui. Yet in 1914 it was Austria, and not, as in 1939, 
Germany, which was leading the diplomatic dance 
of death. 

As matters were, however, the Great Powers 
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knocked one another into hostilities just as if—to 
use the simile of an eminent historian—they had 
been a set of ninepins. Russia knocked in her ally 
France, not to the regret of Isvolsky, who was at 
the Russian Embassy in Paris ; and Austria, whose 
army chief had long desired to settle conclusions 
with the Serbs, knocked in Germany, whose High 
Command was doubtless no less delighted to be 
ptesented with an occasion for a preventive war. 
France in her turn pushed in Great Britain, whose 
treaty commitments in Belgium, though the point 
is not always noticed, were “joint,” and not 
“several,” and which could therefore, legally 
if not honourably, have kept out of hostilities 
altogether but for her military conversations and 
naval arrangements and moral commitments with 
the French. 

Great Britain, as everyone knows, won the war; 
not without difficulty, nor without a coalition of 
some seven or eight Continental Powers, nor 
without invoking the aid of the New World to 
redress the balance of the Old, but she did win. 
It remained to be seen whether she would be 
able to win the peace. The opportunity was 
unequalled and can hardly return, for victory was 
complete, faith aglow, and the world expectant. 
Ifa new start be ever a real possibility, it was possible 
then. But British statesmen started badly and 
after twenty years of effort concluded deplorably. 
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They had ptomised much, and prophesied mote, 
but their performance fell short alike of their 
pledges to the living and their obligations to the 
dead. Some few of their mistakes are even now 
worth tecollection. For the scene of their labours 
the peacemakers fixed upon Paris, which was of all 
places the least likely to countenance a dispassionate 
peace, and as a result secured for their chairman an 
old tiger of a man whose lack of religious opinions 
assured the absence of any spiritual quality in the 
settlement. They dictated, instead of negotiating 
the peace, which was a blunder if the goodwill of all 
parties was desired ; and they failed to occupy the 
Rhine frontier, which was a crime if in the alter- 
native they hoped to keep the enemy in permanent 
subjection. They assumed that a hard peace would 
produce hard cash, which it never did, and that a 
confession of guilt extorted by pressure would 
provoke repentance, which it never has. They 
created new States with no sufficient strength behind 
them, and obliterated old frontiers with the wisdom 
of experience to be read between their lines. 
Finally, without regard for political or economic 
considerations, they let the Austrian Empire 
perish—to the dismay of the late Lord Rosebery, 
who told a friend that there was nothing that 
he more regretted in the Peace.* Olympian 
in their aloofness, they seemed between them to 


* Private information from Sir Richard Lodge. 
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possess the lofty caprice of Jove, the ruthless revenge 
of Apollo and the nimble volitions of Mercury, 
whilst the fourth who sat with them might have 
been likened by an idle fancy to Achilles, since he 
made off sulking to his tents whilst his country has 
of late times been hit somewhat badly in the heel. 
But mortal men do not perhaps perceive clearly the 
difficulties of the immortals. 

In any case the Olympians in their wisdom 
designated a vicar upon eatth in the shape of a 
League of Nations whose function it was to make 
their crooked ways straight and their rough state- 
craft smooth. And we men of that time in our 
simplicity acclaimed their representative gladly, 
believing or trying to believe that the Golden Age 
was about to return and that Paradise stretched out 
beyond the mist of their deliberations. The 
Olympians, however, had played a trick upon us. 
The League, as St. Paul would have detected and 
declared, was in word but not in power. Its 
members did a little, conversed much, and bam- 
boozled cach other greatly. Now and again they 
boasted of a success in stopping a fight, as in justice 
it must be said that the old diplomacy had had 
occasion to do before them. Yet from China to 
Pataguay opetations of wat proceeded. Great 
Powers came into the League and went out of it ; 
ptojects of disarmament were debated without end ; 
palaces of peace were built both in fact and fancy ; 
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prophets prophesied, if for the most part falsely ; 
but, at the end of it all, after twenty years of trouble, 
Europe, as Grey had foretold, returned to a balance 
of power, with Germany and Italy on one side, and 
France and Britain on the other, and Russia, with 
the scales in her hands and honey on her lips and a 
dagger up her sleeve, standing midway between 
them where Britain had stood before. 

It is a great misfortune that we have in England 
no Order of Innocence, for there are so many 
politicians who merit it, so many intellectuals who 
qualify for it, so many journalists who might’ 
teasonably aspire to it. Some, who seem to walk 
about now in raiment of red, might then be clothed 
in vesture of purest white; others, who scem 
oppressed with erudition might then regain their 
charm as children; other some, who make war 
in their hearts without weapons in their hands, 
might be tempted back by this livery of love into 
the ranks of the peacemakers ; and, if there should 
be any who took no pleasure in their robes, they 
might yet find a use for them as a winding sheet for 
their illusions. It is a misfortune, indeed, that His 
Majesty should never have thought fit to provide 
this decoration for his subjects; but we have to 
take this defective world as we find it. 

The British Public, in the critical twenty years 
that followed the Great War, were determined to 
see the world as in their opinion it should be and 
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not as it was; and in this they were greatly en- 
couraged by the protagonists of the League. As the 
mind reverts to the kind of things that twenty years 
ago and later passed current among these generous 
idealists, it is staggered at the compass of human 
ctedulity. Almost nothing that the Leaguers said 
came right, presumably because they had got human 
natute wrong. They told us, for instance, in 
opposition to the ancient adage, that, if we would 
have peace, we should not prepare for war: and 
we did as they told us, but war came none the less. 
They told us that, if Britain disarmed, Europe would 
follow suit : and they knew as much what they were 
talking about as did Cobden when he declared that, 
if Britain adopted free trade, the rest of the world 
would do likewise. They warned us not to undet- 
tate the value of small nations as auxiliaties in 
maintaining peace: and, when the matter came to 
the test, the small nations proved to be little or 
nothing but grave liabilities. They bade us wait 
and see the effect of sanctions upon Italy: and we 
waited and saw the very reverse of what they had 
intended us to behold; for the single criminal 
defeated the fifty or more just nations, whose skill 
in police was somewhat reminiscent of that of 
Dogberry and Verges. They told us that, if time 
were only gained, wats could be stopped: and 
Mr. Chamberlain gained them a whole year 
after Munich—not at all, so it appeared, to their 
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satisfaction—yet the War was not averted. They 
advised us to put our trust in Russia, whom they 
had received at Geneva with open atms: and, lo 
and behold, even whilst her delegate was presiding 
over their counsels, she helped herself to a fat 
slice of Poland without asking them if she 
might, and followed it up by shameless demands 
upon the Baltic States and further depredations in 
Finland. 

Not for this, however, did our idealists lose heatt 
but rather went on their way undaunted, like Don 
Quixote, despite all the adversities that befell them ! 
It is just possible indeed, had they but guessed it, 
that the sort of Quixotic success which a gentleman 
commands was the very thing within their reach 
and that, if they had only sought to form an exclusive 
instead of an inclusive society of nations, they 
would by this subtle manceuvre have attained their 
goal. Nothing is in general so wounding to self- 
esteem as to find out that one does not possess the 
qualifications for membership of an aristocratic 
club ; and the Germans, though, according to the 
often-quoted witness of one of themselves, they 
can “never be gentlemen,” might yet have con- 
sented to behave like the fools they think us, 
had they but found that in the best circles of the 
world’s commonwealth it was considered good 
form to go to arbitration with one’s quarrels 
instead of to war. But even so, time would have 
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been required for the laws of imitation to work ; 
and patience would have remained, as the Christians 
of the first three centuries demonstrated and as Pitt 
maintained, the supreme quality in statesmanship. 
Of that quality the Leaguers had no excess. 
They were very impatient with the world and hardly 
less so with their critics. But then their society 
was young and merry with the merriment of men 
who think that the world is going their way, and of 
course very, very wise ; and there were not found 
in it many to mark that, as they toasted the brilliant 
future of Humanity, there had passed them a man 
with his back to the east and a woman with the 
west in her eyes. A Hebrew prophet, had he 
been of their company, might have mocked their 
innocence with the cutting words of which Hebrew 
ptophets were possessed. He would have declared 
after his manner that the League had built its house 
upon sand; and it must be admitted that it was 
difficult to discover that it possessed any very solid 
foundations. God appeared to be no part of its 
creed nor factor in its counsels. A good propor- 
tion of its members were, it seemed, in doubt 
whether there was any God at all; and the rest, 
since they solicited the assistance of the great anti- 
God Power, cannot have believed that the matter 
was of any consequence. From what source then, 
one asked oneself, did their ethical opinions derive ? 
From the presumption, apparently, that they knew 
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best or even, perhaps, so sure did they seem, from 
some infallibility in themselves. But the Germans 
had learnt from Luther’s rendering of Wycliffe’s 
teaching, that all men were tenants-in-chief under the 
State, and from Nietzsche’s adaptation of Darwin’s 
science that life was a struggle for existence in 
which the strongest and fittest survive. If the 
Germans were wrong, the Leaguers had somehow 
to show it; and it seemed doubtful whether their 
intellectual position was strong enough to enable 
them to do so, For their ideas looked dangerously 
like shreds and patches of Christianity, plastered 
on to some platonic commonwealth of their own 
making ; but if Chtistianity were a fable, Platonism 
appeared to dissolve into something not much better 
than a mirage or a myth. Like most idealists, 
therefore, when it came to the point—like Plato 
himself, perhaps, when he exalted the Spartans and 
depreciated the atts—they soon turned towards 
force for a vindication of their views. They 
developed into sons and daughters of thunder and, 
like the Boanerges, knew no longer what spirit 
they were of. Grey, as one of his utterances 
shows, had seemed a little afraid that something of 
the sort might befall them. 

The Foreign Office, during the last twenty years 
of crisis, had to reckon with all this energy of 
conviction and shortness of thought. British 
Foreign Secretaries—and they changed with ominous 
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frequency—became accustomed to work behind a 
cloud of misty idealism for a public that grew more 
and mote convinced that it could have peace with- 
out paying for it. Alone among them Sir Austen 
Chamberlain achieved some transient success. After 
rejecting in 1924 the Geneva Protocol, which 
would have made unwillingness to go to arbitration 
the test of aggression, and resort to sanctions 
compulsory against the aggressor, he concluded in 
1925 the Pact of Locarno, pledging the support of 
Britain against any act of aggression on either 
side of the Western frontier of Germany. Of 
Britain, but not of the British Dominions ot India, 
which remained outside the Treaty! A new and 
significant factor had thus appeared on the horizon 
of British foreign policy—a factor suggestive of a 
limitation, such as Disraeli had foreseen, upon 
British intervention in European affairs. It re- 
appeared in 1938, when the Dominions declined to 
go to war for the preservation of Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Pact of Locarno brought Sir Austen much 
honout at the time but not so much in the event. In 
the same autumn of 1925 in which it was signed Hert 
Stresemann had written that now famous letter to 
the Ex-German Crown Prince in which he spoke of 
the great task of recovering Danzig and the Polish 
Corridor, of the hope of uniting Austria to the 
Reich and of the need of finesse in dealing with the 
teparations’ question. It might be as ingenuous 
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to imagine that Stresemann abandoned these aims 
after Locarno as to suppose that President Ebert 
did not begin to co-operate with the old German 
Atmy Chiefs almost as soon as the Peace of Ver- 
sailles was signed.* Nationalism nowadays is born 
in men’s hearts, but internationalism cannot so 
much as be made there by any secular device that 
we know of. All the talk that we hear about the 
tights of small nationalities only makes this the 
clearer. The sentimental unit of secular society 
is the nation ; and we shall need a change of heart 
indeed to make it otherwise. 

Man never is, but always to be blest. The famous 
Treaty that was to have produced homes for heroes 
and so many agreeable things for ordinary people 
began to grow old without their appearance ; and 
men and women began looking out for some- 
thing more to their taste than the pungent fruits 
of experience. The Kellogg Pact of 1928 seemed 
admirably calculated to please their palates. Of 
American origin, it had a more succulent flavour 
than the League Covenant. “ The High Contract- 
ing Parties ”—and these included Germany, France. 
Italy, Great Britain and Japan with the United 
States as well—‘ solemnly declare,” so it said, 
“in the names of their respective peoples, that they 
condemn recourse to war for the solution of 
international controversies and renounce it as an 

* See on Ebert—Olden, ‘Is Germany a Hopeless Case,” pp. 71-76. 
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instrument of national policy in their relations with 
one another. The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all disputes or 
conflicts, of whatever nature or of whatever origin 
they may be, which may arise among them shall 
never be sought except by pacific means.” There 
were never nicer words, nor, it might appear, 
greater gentlemen than these High Contracting 
Patties. ‘To judge by what they said men were 
evidently growing morally better and better every 
day, as indeed M. Coué had taught them that they 
might do physically just by saying so to themselves. 

Five more troubled years, however, went by ; 
and then, in spite of the Kellogg Pact, the Continent 
was visibly arming anew. But Britain was in no 
mood to look at the facts and resolutely clung to 
her faith in collective security for some three years 
longer. It was in 1935 that the League of Nations 
Union thought proper to give British citizens an 
opportunity of registering their peaceful convic- 
tions by means of a ballot-paper. ‘The reaction to 
this document of one poor outsider remains vividly 
in my memory. He first threw it into the waste- 
paper basket. Then, in some compunction, for he 
had a great regard for one of its authors, he pulled 
it out again. Finally, after further study, he wrote 
actoss it: “The answers to all these questions 
depend upon circumstances. As I do not know the 
circumstances, I cannot reply to the questions.” 
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He was perhaps in his negative sort of way a yood 
citizen. The Union was in fact confusing counsel, 
both at home and abroad, by its war-without- 
weapons mentality and attempting to impose its 
ill-considered theories upon the Foreign Secretary, 
who for his part owed it to the genius of the 
nation to settle nothing before the time nor with- 
out particular reference to the national resources 
at the moment. Sir Samuel Hoare, however, who 
succeeded Sir John Simon as Foreign Secretary in 
the summer of that fateful year of 1935, was not to 
all appearance indifferent to the replies elicited by 
that tendencious questionnaire. 

A Laughing Diplomat—and what business has 
any diplomat to do but laugh in a Continent con- 
verted by its vast folly into a laughing-stock ?>— 
has recorded how some years earlier he was present 
when an Italian deputation represented to the 
League of Nations at Geneva those national and 
commercial aspirations which the secret treaty of 
London in the year 1915 had given Italy cause to 
entertain. This well-intentioned deputation was 
dismissed, like other importunate and inconvenient 
petsons, with the intimation that there was nothing 
doing, as the saying is, for Italy. Jubaland, indeed, 
was given her by Britain and a rectification of 
frontier granted her by France; but what were 
such trifles as these to a people who had been 
delivered from the mental and spiritual atmosphere 
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of the Middle Age and the Renaissance, modernised 
by democracy, and so brought round to think 
imperially once again in the Cxsaresque manner of 
pagan tradition? Modern Italy set out to master 
what she styled “her sca’ and beyond that to find 
new kingdoms to conquer. 

There was an Empire of a sort offering—an 
Empire, dectepit, divided by dissensions, disfigured 
by slavery, and bordering upon Italian possessions 
at either end. This ancient state, which was no 
mote likely to change its spots than the Ethiopian 
his skin, would in normal times and by ordinary 
politicians have been left to suffer those familiar 
processes of penetration by means of which the 
peoples of Europe for centuries past have conferred 
the real or supposed benefits of their civilization 
upon less fortunate races. But our times were 
abnormal and our idealists incalculable. With 
eccentric philanthropy the League of Nations, 
ptompted by France and pushed on by Italy, had in- 
cluded Abyssinia, despite British opposition, among 
its members ; and from this ill-considered generosity 
the cleavage arose among the Allies of one great 
war which brought Europe in the end to another. 
For Italy, in defiance of the League and of her 
undertakings, decided to possess herself of the 
Empire of the Negus or at least of some part of it. 

It was not beyond the resources of British 
diplomacy to have met and averted this catastrophe. 
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A judicious word to Signor Mussolini from Mr. 
MacDonald at Stresa or a judicial intimation to 
the Negus that, since the suppression of slavery, 
which had been the condition attached to his 
country’s admission to the League, remained after 
a number of years unfulfilled, Abyssinia’s con- 
nection with Geneva must cease or Italian supet- 
vision be accepted, should either have resulted in 
compromise and peace or in a war for which the 
League need have taken no responsibility. But 
Mr. MacDonald and Sir John Simon did not take 
trouble in time, nor did British indignation gather 
force until Italy was far committed. 

It was, as this storm was breaking in the summer 
of 1935, that Sir Samuel Hoare addressed to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at Geneva a 
speech which was highly praised at the time but 
hopelessly condemned by the event. Assuming 
an advanced and therefore dangerous position for 
Britain in the counsels of Europe he recommended 
the application of sanctions against Italy and 
nailed the League’s flag, so to say, to the British 
mast, whilst firmly refusing all the time to fly the 
British ensign. It would have been possible to 
proceed very differently. It would have been a 
very proper thing to insist that France, which had 
brought Abyssinia into the League, should initiate 
proceedings against her assailant. Not only would 
this have put French sincerity to the test, but, had 
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France refused or gerrymandered, Britain would 
have been relieved from any obligation to act 
on behalf of collective security. Moreover Britain 
would have avoided a responsibility, so unfairly 
put upon her, so damaging to her prestige, if things 
went badly, so opposed in any case to Clarendon’s 
ptinciple of not encouraging the weak with expecta- 
tion of aid to resist the strong, so liable to end in a 
dispute between Great Powers, against participation 
in which Sir Austen Chamberlain had warned the 
League in 1925. To Sir Samuel Hoare, however, 
it seemed otherwise. Though at the League 
Assembly he had expressed as fine sentiments as 
can well be deduced from false assumptions, he 
was forced back before the close of the year 
upon hatd realities. The Hoare-Laval proposals, 
which brought him so much obloquy and quickly 
compelled his resignation, represented the first 
line of the British retreat. But Mr. Eden, who 
personified public indignation at Sir Samuel’s 
infirmity of purpose, was in the end himself com- 
pelled to retire still further and leave the misguided 
Abyssinians to their fate. Sir Samuel previously, 
as Secretary for India, and Mr. Eden subsequently, 
as Secretary for War, won high praise from com- 
petent critics; but in respect of their conduct of 
foreign affairs at this date the historian may perhaps 
be tempted to adapt a delicately phrased criticism 
attributed to the late Lord Balfour in another con- 
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nection during his tenure of the Foreign Office. 
Desiring that the persons concerned should be 
complimented on the services they had rendered to 
their country, he added, however, that at the same 
time it should be made perfectly clear that those 
services had not been equal to the occasion. 
For a century or more the credit of Great Britain 
abroad had not fallen so low as in the winter of 
1935-6; nor did it quickly recover the blow then 
dealt to it. The crushing exposure of the League 
idea by the weakest of the world’s Great Powers 
was not more striking than the diplomatic defeat 
inflicted upon Britain, with fifty nations behind her, 
by a Power like Italy. 

Eminent Foreign Secretaries look beyond the 
immediate hour and are careful to see that they will 
not have too much upon their hands in the future. 
Salisbury, for instance, in 1897 may be seen playing 
a comparatively weak game in China because he 
foresaw that in 1898 he would need to hold a 
strong hand in the Sudan. There was no similar 
sign of prescience in British policy in 1935. Yet it 
was extremely obvious that Germany would make 
a move if Britain, France and Italy were to become 
embroiled. Had not Herr Hitler said in “Mein 
Kampf” that an understanding with Britain or 
Italy was essential to his designs ? 

Events as a result of the failure of British policy 
to keep Italy in line with Britain and France in 
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Europe now succeeded one another in simple 
sequence and with alatming momentum. Germany 
remilitarised the Rhine province in the spring of 
1936 and confronted the Powers who had taken 
counsel in common at Stresa the year before with a 
fait accompli. Once again France and Britain declined 
to face the facts. Either they needed to unite to 
oppose this breach of the Peace of Versailles on the 
west or else they needed to abandon for good and 
all French policy on Germany’s eastern frontiers. 
The only sure guarantee of Austrian and Czecho- 
Slovak independence was the vulnerability of the 
Rhine Province. Mussolini alone seems to have 
recognized the crucial character of the Franco- 
British decision. From this time forward he made 
no further move to defend Austria but allowed 
Italy to be attracted by degrees into the German 
orbit. The French certainly gave him no reason 
to do otherwise, for in 1935 they put their faith 
in Russia by the conclusion of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact and then in 1936 put M. Blum into power ; 
thus combining a bold diplomacy with an untrust- 
worthy friendship and an insufficient re-armament. 
Fumbling in her policy, two years too late, as Mr. 
Baldwin confessed was the way with democracies, 
in her own preparation for war, Britain for her 
part tried to restore the Stresa Front that she had 
lost to the League idea. Sanctions were discarded 
about midsummer (1936) as no better than a piece of 
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midsummer madness and then by the mid-winter 
following (1937) a strangely named “ gentleman’s 
agreement’ became the outward sign of better 
relations, that were none too good, with Italy. A 
year later, in January, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain, 
who had taken Mr. Baldwin’s place as Prime 
Minister in the previous June, was making every 
effort to carry this rapprochement further. His action 
had the incidental effect of causing Mr. Eden to 
tetite. To him Lord Halifax succeeded, for whom 
Nemesis had doubtless been waiting ever since 
just twenty years before he signed that fateful 
House of Commons telegram to Mr. Lloyd George 
in order to stiffen a back that seemed bending 
towards appeasement in the passing hour of pacifica- 
tion. Whilst these parleyings with Italy proceeded, 
Herr Hitler struck again and, entering Austria, was 
acclaimed as a deliverer by the disgruntled inhabi- 
tants of Vienna. The line of defence in Czecho- 
Slovakia was thus turned ; anda year later almost toa 
day the new master of Austria marched as a con- 
queror into the old Habsburg kingdom of Bohemia. 
Between these events lies the episode of Munich. 

It is an axiom of diplomacy, admitting of no 
exceptions, that diplomatic effort must be co- 
ordinated with military strength. Lord Halifax, 
however, well content to let the Prime Minister 
lead in the conduct of foreign affairs, of which it 
had needed, perhaps, all the pressure of patriotism 
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to induce him to undertake the direction, does not 
appear to have insisted upon its importance ; 
whilst Mr. Chamberlain for his part entertained too 
rosy a view of human nature, as his surrender of the 
Irish ports to the government of Eire would alone 
be sufficient to demonstrate, to allow it its proper 
weight in counsel. A sanguine man still at seventy, 
and giving without stint of his best to his country, 
the Prime Minister punctuated the alternating sun- 
shine and cloud of his brief and unfortunate Premier- 
ship with hopeful utterances which the event too 
often cruclly disproved. ‘Peace in our time,” 
he declared after the conference at Munich; and there 
was no peace. “ We are ready,” he told the nation 
when war came; but the nation was not ready nor 
likely to be until a year or two later. “ Hitler has 
missed the bus,” he assured the world in the critical 
spring of 1940; but Hitler was not the man to travel 
by ’buses and was preparing, even as Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke, to enter his plane and atrive in Paris. 
This fallacious optimism, however, fell short of 
that of the Prime Minister’s critics. Only in the 
light of subsequent revelations is it possible to 
assess the full ineptitude of those reproaches with 
which he was belaboured in quarters far from 
irresponsible. Consider them now in the light, for 
instance, of Sir Nevile Henderson’s statement that 
“on September 28th, 1938, we did not possess 
any Spitfires ; we had only one or two experimental 
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Hurricanes, and only seven modern A.A. guns for 
the defence of London.”* For this state of things 
Mr. Chamberlain, even though he had advocated 
the expansion of naval and aerial forces at 2 Con- 
setvative Party Conference in October, 1935, had 
himself largely to thank, or—if the amendment 
pleases anyone better—democtacy to blame. He 
had been long in office. He had been a leading 
member of two Administrations. He had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the morrow of 
Mr. Baldwin’s promise that, if no international 
teduction of aerial armaments could be secured, 
Britain should not be left inferior in air power to 
any country within striking distance of her shores. 
But, instead of facing the facts squarely and re- 
pudiating firmly the great illusion of collective 
secutity, he had preferred the primrose path of social 
expenditure to the stern requirements of national 
defence ; and in this point at least the Labour and 
Liberal Parties were at one with him. Charles IT 
claimed to be father of a good many of his people ; 
and a descent from Edward III is claimed by more. 
But the blood that flows most visibly in the politi- 
cians of our time is that of Ethelred the Unready, 
and Mr. Chamberlain had his full share of it. 

It thus becomes obvious that the common critic- 
ism of Mr. Chamberlain’s Administration has fallen 
very wide of the mark. The admission at Munich 


* Speech at Ipswich on November 18th, 1940. 
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of the claims of German nationality in Czecho- 
Slovakia, however unfairly they may have been 
exploited by the Nazis, was, not metely a wise and 
timely demonstration of Britain’s sincere desite to 
co-operate with Germany in Europe, but a necessary 
result of the condition of Britain’s defences. 
Whether it was prudent to try and play a hand in 
Central Europe at all by sending out Lord Runciman 
is another matter. It is quite possible that Lord 
Baldwin who, though lamentably indifferent to the 
overriding importance of foreign policy, had not, 
as he once obsetved, sat under Walpole’s portrait 
for nothing, would have answered the query in the 
negative. Yet he might well have failed, as Walpole 
failed, to keep the country out of war. More and 
more English men and women were falling into the 
habit of seeing foreign affairs, not objectively, but 
through the medium of their growing hatred of 
Herr Hitler. ‘“ This fellow,” they said, “ must be 
stopped,” and did not pause to consider whether, 
with a thousand first line planes or less, they could 
meet him that came against them with two thousand 
planes or more. It seemed a pity, if only for the 
sake of its political wisdom, that they did not read 
the New Testament more attentively. “Tf Mr. 
Chamberlain had had five thousand first line planes 
at home when he conferred at Munich,” so the 
American Ambassador declared, “ he would have 


truly seen peace in our time.”’* 
* Brouccast before the U.S.A. Presidential Election, 
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Herr Hitler, despite previous public and private 
declarations that he had nothing more to ask of 
Europe, marched into Prague on Match 15th, 1939. 
Up to the last the British Press, perhaps under Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inspiration rather than Lord Halifax’s, 
had continued to suggest the success of the British 
policy of appeasement ; and the complete falsifica- 
tion of his faith and his forecasts at this point appeats 
to have impaired the judgment of the Prime 
Minister. At all events from this time he no longer 
showed himself so cautious and level-headed. 
Doubtless pique and perplexity fought against the 
delay which patience and prudence enjoined. He 
seemed, like so many of his countrymen, to see 
Hitler and nothing beyond him, as, symptomatically, 
after wat began, he would speak of “ Hitler” with 
nothing before it. 

It is singular that politicians should display 
feelings more suited to clergymen when public 
faith is broken, for their own election promises ate 
a byword for deception and their legislation, even 
in this country, exhibits a total indifference to the 
pteservation of the martiage-vow. German his- 
tory, of course, from Luther’s infectious violation 
of his oath of celibacy down to Bismarck’s concoc- 
tion of the Ems telegram warns us repeatedly what 
to expect of public men; and, as the late Lord 
Salisbury notices in an article published in 1864 in 
the “ Quarterly Review,” “ the habit of repudiation 
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appeats to be ingrained in Prussian politicians.” 
Even Von Sybel, eminent Liberal historian though 
he was, showed himself in this respect no 
better than the politicians but was, as the same 
article shows, equally willing to justify Prussia’s 
broken word in the matter of the Danish Duchies. 
Not that French history tells a very different tale ! 
“ Everyone tells lies sometimes,” said Napoleon, 
accusing Metternich but condemning himself, “ but 
to lie always is too much.” Consider, too, the 
case of M. Reynaud, who after some withering 
sarcasm at the expense of the King of the Belgians 
and leading England to believe that France would 
fight to the last ship and the last colony, quietly 
left General de Gaulle in the lurch and followed the 
men of Vichy. Not since Prince George of 
Denmark has the historian had so entertaining an 
exhibition of the ‘ Est-id possible ?’ type of politician. 
It is all, of course, in reality very distressing, 
disgusting and despairing, but it is of little use, 
even for the best of public men, to throw up their 
hands in holy horror, since even the best of them are 
by no means faultless. If there was a promise in 
our time that this country had a right to suppose 
would be honoured, it was Mr. Baldwin’s promise 
regarding the sufHciency of British planes; yet it 
was ignored. If there was an undertaking that the 
United States might have expected to see observed, 
it was the revised agreement regarding the British 
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debt ; yet it was unilaterally set aside by the debtor. 
If there was a pledge that must have appeared plain 
beyond dispute to the plain man, it was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s renewal of his predecessor’s under- 
taking that there should be no conscription unless 
there was a war; yet he found a way round it so 
ingenious and casuistical * that it is to be feared, if 
Pascal had been alive, he would have thought 
Escobar very poor game beside a British Prime 
Minister. 

Nothing, it may be said in passing, so marks 
the loss of old landmarks in foteign policy as 
the introduction of conscription. The English 
of the nineteenth century had a horror of it. I 
can remember my father—a Crimean veteran and 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance in the Beacons- 
field Administration—saying to me: “ If ever there 
is an attempt made to introduce conscription, old as 
Tam, I'll ‘ stump’ the country against it.’ To the 
old militia-ballot on the other he had no objection: 
a man must be liable for home-defence. But 
large armies for use on the Continent would have 
been in his view contrary to public policy. This 
kind of opinion did not perish with the men of the 
last century. A brilliant young man, who was 
subsequently to become Prime Minister, is to be 
found voicing it at the opening of the present one, 


* His argument was that we were already in a state of war, 
although for many wecks after he was trying to avert war. 
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“Whereas any European Power has to suppott 
a vast army first of all,” Mr. Winston Churchill 
told the House of Commons in rgor, “ we in this 
fortunate, happy island, relieved by our insular 
position of a double burden, may turn our un- 
divided efforts and attention to the Fleet. Why 
should we sacrifice a game in which we are sure 
to win to play a game in which we are bound to 
lose?” * 

To return, however, to the argument! <A 
prudent statesman will not, then, trust his compeers 
to maintain their engagements any longer than 
their interests invite or their circumstances compel. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s optimism had led his judgment 
asttay ; and he now permitted his indignation to 
lead it still further from objectivity. He had to 
consider where and when he could make sure of a 
successful stand against German aggression, should 
it come to that. “He knew,” Lord Halifax has 
told us, “ better perhaps than any how ill-prepared 
for war this country was in 1938 and also how 
dangerous were the weaknesses both in public 
opinion and material of those by whose side we 
should have been engaged.” + He had, then, to 
sec, if and when he joined issue, that British pre- 
parations were complete; that the defects in 
material, not to speak of morale, of France were 


* May 13, 1901. 
ft Speech in the House of Lords, November 12th, 1940, 
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somehow compensated ; that the reaction of the 
German people would be as unfavourable and the 
reaction of the Russian Government as favourable 
as possible ; and, last but not least, that he could 
get ina hard blow quickly, for nothing in the sphere 
of foreign policy succeeds like military success. 
He had the choice of standing on the line of Poland, 
perhaps of the Ukraine, or certainly of the Dar- 
danelles. He chose the first; and his Administra- 
tion appears to have agreed with him, for there were 
no resignations from it. Yet one might have sup- 
posed that every valid consideration of time and 
place recommended the second course or, better 
still, the third. To precipitate the struggle before 
France and Britain were ready might doom Poland 
to a terrible fate and Europe to a prolonged and 
disastrous war. So long, moreover, as the Nazis 
were merely taking back what had lately been in 
Getman or Austrian hands they would presumably 
retain German sympathy, but, when they reached the 
Ukraine, they must as probably excite Russian 
antipathy. As for the line of the Dardanelles, if 
they had attempted to carry their conquests so far, 
the British Flect would then become available and 
Turkish assistance as certain as such a thing could 
be. Upon this last line, significantly enough, 
Britain was in the event compelled to fall back. 

Tt would have been a compliment to free institu- 
tions, which have far too little say in our foreign 
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affairs, if in these difficult circumstances Mr. 
Chamberlain had decided to go to the country 
and to invite his countrymen to consider setiously 
whether, if there were to be German aggression 
in Poland, they would wish Britain to fight and, if 
that were the well-considered wish of the nation, 
to release him from his pledge against conscription. 
Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Halifax were not, how- 
ever, the men to fear the heaviest responsibility. 
Without reference to the country or even to 
Parliament they reversed the British tradition in 
foreign policy by giving a guarantee of support to 
the Poles; nor did they apparently think it necessary 
to determine whether that guarantee applied as 
against Germany only or as against Russia also, 
whether to the Poland of the Peace Conference or 
the Poland of Pilsudski’s subsequent victory. It 
is not to be supposed in the circumstances that they 
had thought over, or at least that they had con- 
curred in the contents of a memorandum which 
the late Lord Balfour had submitted to the Cabinet 
in 1916. With the same insight and detachment 
which led him to desire to keep as much of the 
old Austria as possible, he commented there on 
the unwisdom of re-establishing the old kingdom 
of Poland. Such an act was in his judgment likely 
to provoke another European war; and he advo- 
cated an automonous Poland, leaning perhaps upon 
(Tsarist) Russia, as the best solution of an em- 
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barrassing question. Time went on ; victory came 
in a flood; and he himself abdicated to a great 
extent his natural position as Foreign Secretary 
at the Peace Conference. Poland was restored 
to complete independence and subsequently ex- 
tended her frontiers further towards Russia, But 
neither time nor victory nor changes of men nor 
extension of territory can alter the fundamental 
fact that, if the Poles are to enjoy any lasting measure 
of freedom, it will have to be with the consent of 
Germany and Russia or at least with the support 
of one of them. ‘To prevent a partition of Poland, 
if those two Powers, possessed of their natural and 
normal strength, decide upon it, is not within 
British capacity from generation to generation. 
For that reason, if for no other, the British guarantee 
would appear to have been an error. 

Lord Halifax, however, must be presumed to 
have believed that the guarantee would setve a 
diplomatic purpose and not require to be honoured 
in a military sense. He took, in other words, a 
great tisk in the hope of preserving the peace of 
Europe. But, just as the general who dates to 
override the rules of strategy or tactics is doubly 
crowned by success but twice condemned by 
failure, so does the diplomatist, whose too temer- 
arious stroke miscarries, fall into the greater con- 
demnation. He has pitted his own illative sense 
against such security as a rigid adherence to the 
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canons of national policy affords him and, if he 
loses, the critic becomes powerless to provide 
him with a valid defence. 

The diplomatic technique adopted in respect of 
the Polish guarantee had, moreover, one very 
singular feature. It might have been expected 
that, if Britain were giving such a pledge as this, 
the Foreign Secretary would have insisted on taking 
control of the negotiations. But, much as in 1914 
Germany left Austria to decide how she would 
proceed against the Serbs, so in 1940 Britain left 
Poland to decide where and when she would resist 
the Germans. For a time, therefore, Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz controlled the destinies of the British 
Empire. Perhaps it made little difference in the 
result, although Sir Nevile Hendetson’s commentary 
makes this by no means certain. What is plain, 
however, is that our diplomacy had wrongly 
estimated, not merely the resolution of Germany 
and the irresolution of France, but the reaction of 
Russia and the power of Poland. Everything had 
the look of muddle, but what more fitting 
prelude after all could there be to our British 
habit of muddling through—if, that is, we can 
only manage that familiar operation just once 
again ? 

It is pertinent to ask in what precise category our 
Polish policy should be placed. To maintain 
Poland was clearly no British interest as that has 
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been generally understood; not only because 
British policy is essentially maritime in its aims 
and operations, whilst Poland has no port except 
one that it cannot hope to hold against German 
aggression, but because, as the Balfour memorandum 
of 1916 in its cool, realistic way had shown, it was 
actually contrary to British interests to restore the 
old independent Poland or to divert Germany’s 
attention from her Eastern frontier westwards. 
It must then, if a policy at all, have been either a 
League of Nations policy with no more than a 
moribund League of Nations to back it; or else 
a French policy which the French, as it presently 
appeared, were ready to abandon on the outbreak 
of war and did abandon, together with everything 
else, after nine months’ fighting ; or, finally, a 
policy of general principle directed against aggression 
everywhere, though disastrously vitiated by the 
fact that Britain immediately afterwards showed 
herself willing to condone Russian aggression of 
the same character against the same country at the 
same time. Some may, therefore, prefer to argue 
that the Polish guarantee represented rather a 
passion than a policy—a passion so indignant and 
so impatient as to be ready to risk the fortunes of 
a great empire for the sake of destroying a Wagnet- 
bewitched racialist, whose purposes were yet so 
well in line with the German tradition, as established 
by Frederick the Great and carried on by Bismarck 
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and William I, as to invalidate any assurance that 
they would perish with him. 

The wisdom—let it be added in passing—of our 
popular habit of concentrating attention upon a 
single figure—Emperor ot Fuhrer as the case may 
be—and supposing that any real peace is conditioned 
by the fall of a regime is open to question. The 
Allies of 1813 who were ready to treat with 
Napoleon, had he dared assent, were perhaps 
wiser men than the Allies of 1918 who thought 
that their goal was gained by getting rid of William 
II. There is a lot to be said for leaving discomfited 
autocrats to stew, as the saying is, in theit own juice. 
Decline can be more valuable than defeat ; it leaves 
no legend to be worked up. 
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CHAPTER IIE 
THE HISTORIC FUTURE 


Amonc the most stimulating contributions to 
political thought in England published during the 
critical years between the close of the Great War 
of 1914-1918 and the outbreak of the war of 1939 
Herbert Fisher’s “ History of Europe” holds a very 
prominent, if not a leading place. The author had 
added to the long detachment and observation of 
academic life a rich experience of political office 
during some crowded momentous years, such as 
can have fallen to few, if any, Heads of Houses, but 
was entirely appropriate to the Warden of a College 
which looked to William of Wykeham as its Founder. 
His survey of the European panorama, as it reached 
back into the far horizon of antiquity, showed all 
the marks of intense interest, ready understanding 
and keenly critical penetration, illuminated by a 
mind tolerant, humane and equitable, and a style to 
a tare degree graceful and expressive. To many of 
his old pupils perhaps, as certainly to one of them, 
the book painted the portrait of an intellect which 
they had revered no less for its austere love of truth 
than for its wide range of knowledge. “‘ He struck 
or 
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me,” I recollect Herbert Fisher characteristically 
saying to me of Friedrich Von Higel, “ as one who 
would follow truth wherever he found it”; and 
for Acton’s vast range of reading his own admira- 
tion was unbounded. In his “ History of Europe” 
something, indeed, seemed nearly attained which 
Acton had only contemplated—a history of Liberty, 
as the Liberals of the nineteenth century understood 
that vital, fascinating, elusive term. Only, whereas 
in Acton’s work the meaning of history stood 
revealed in the Catholic idea liberated from all false 
acctetions, in Fisher’s book it remained, as the 
pteface plainly declared, a legend unread. There 
is, doubtless, a subtle difference between believing 
that the Truth will make you free and hoping that 
Freedom will show you the Truth. 

In the last letter that I ever received from one 
whose qualifications for a wise opinion upon curtent 
politics were so considerable and so obvious there 
occurs, in immediate sequence (for the context may be 
inquired) to his assent to a remark of mine suggest- 
ing that Mr. Lloyd George had been right to warn 
the House of Commons not to reject proposals for 
peace until it knew what these were, the following 
sentence : “ We have so long been taught by public 
speakers to consider ourselves to be far stronger 
on the Continent than we can ever hope to be that 
our policies bear no relation to the power which is 
at our disposal to enforce them.” The opinion 
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seems worth recording, and in any case this chapter 
could have no better headline. 

In the Cabinet of the younger Pitt there sat his 
elder brother Chatham—a man commonly assumed 
by the outside public to be a piece of ancestral 
furniture but in reality, it would appear, endowed 
with a rare gift of judgment and an invaluable power 
of hitting the right nail on the head. It is doubtful 
how far Democracy, owing to its affection for 
specious optimism and its insistent demand for 
tapid results, can educate such men; and it is 
more doubtful still whether they would be appre- 
ciated in Cabinets or Councils if they found their 
way there. Nobody at all events who considers 
the frequent confessions of faith in collective 
security by the leaders of all our political Parties 
during the last few years can do otherwise than 
regret that the Constitution does not provide as a 
matter of necessity for the presence in the Cabinet 
of at least one mind detached, impartial and indiffer- 
ent to any other considerations than those of 
probability, which is assuredly the only safe guide 
in politics. British policy has suffered more from 
the patent follies of optimism during the last few 
years than from any fallacies of pessimism. And 
Mr. Chambetlain’s confidence that he had secured 
peace in our time and, then, that Herr Hitler had 
done his worst after six months of hostilities, even 
though Pitt’s rash belief that peace could be pre- 
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served with the French Revolution and Ham- 
mond’s no less rash obiter dictum on the eve of the 
Franco-Prussian War afford matter for comparison, 
are highly alarming to those who reflect that they 
show in the very highest quarters a habit of mind 
very similar to that upon which the great historian 
passes judgment in the sentence quoted from his 
letter. 

It is no purpose of these pages to assess the 
prospects of the present conflict, which, indeed, at 
the time of writing possesses the ever changing 
charms and anxicties of an April day. As the late 
Administration chose the occasion for entering 
upon hostilities without consulting the nation, so 
doubtless the present or some future Administration 
will choose, and with far better justification, the 
occasion for concluding them without doing so 
either. But, if the ending of the war must 
in the nature of things be left to those who have all 
the available facts before them, the winning of the 
peace may fairly deserve the consideration of the 
country which was so ill-served by its politicians in 
a similar respect just over twenty years ago. There 
is a real danger that the froth of indignation and 
the bubble of idealism may once again in these 
times of storm and stress surge up and cover over 
the everlasting landmarks of human experience. 
Yet always things and actions remain what they are, 
and always the consequences of them will be what 
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they will be. Why then should we desire to be 
deceived by the old cant about new worlds and the 
other half-truths that masquerade as whole ones ? 

“ There is nothing so dangerous,” affirmed Lord 
John Russell at Exeter Hall, “as a lie in the shape 
of halfa truth.” The reporter heard him wrong and 
recorded that “the noble lord had gone on to say 
that there was nothing so dangerous as an eye in 
the shape of half a tooth.” The reportet’s ears, in 
spite of infirmity, had not served philosophy so 
badly. Thete ate some political eyes about at all 
times that might more correctly be described as 
incomplete teeth and that may at the present time 
prove formidable, if they are not seen to. A little 
filing at all events can do them no harm. 

When, for example, we praise Democracy and 
ptesent it in the guise of a radiant vision, do we 
clearly know what we are talking about? The 
world, as those who are old enough to recall the 
last war, will remember, was to be made safe for 
it. And the world was made safe for it. It has 
the entrée everywhere. It is to be found, all Europe 
over, in our armies and our assemblies, in our 
*buses and our trains, in our clothes and in our 
ration-books, in our books and our papers, our 
universities and our schools, and, if not quite yet 
in our English public schools, it will soon be there. 
Kings, priests, aristocracies of blood as well as of 
intellect, praise it, placate it and even sometimes 
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fawn upon it. We allow the dictators to mislead 
us in political philosophy when they deny their 
allegiance to it. They, too, ate its products. 
There is nothing of the ancien régime about them. 
They have risen from the ranks ; they are the chosen 
of the people; they ate the embodiment of 
Rousseau’s idea of the general will; they have 
behind them that vox popu/i which in its time hailed 
Cesar, and Napoleon, and Napoleon III; and, if 
some few hold out against them, these are, as like 
as not, old-fashioned persons with caste or privilege 
in their blood. We recognize this democratic fact 
in Turkey when we praise Mustapha Kemal, and 
in Greece where we owe so much to General 
Metaxas, and in Portugal where so much is owing 
to M. Salazar. It can only then at the best be a 
half-truth which assumes that Britain, with its 
deep-seated loyalty to Sovereigns, now deeply 
beloved for a wonderful example of what sovereigns 
can be, and with its House of Lords and still 
not quite effete aristocracy, or the United States, 
with its old British Constitution of the reign of 
George LI, have some better title to be called 
democratic than the Germany of Hitler, the Italy 
of Mussolini or the base France of the Third 
Republic. Perhaps all the time we are not in love 
with democracy at all, but with liberty, and repre- 
sentative government, and that traditional balance 
of friendly forces which, as Burke thought, was 
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best calculated to preserve them both for us. It 
is as well to make sure. 

The unique position which Mr. Churchill holds 
at the present time in public esteem is calculated to 
encourage these doubts. Bagehot, a very astute 
critic who had noted the difference of tone in 
English thought under Palmerston’s premiership 
and under Gladstone’s, has argued in effect that 
Prime Ministers need to be regarded by the his- 
torian as highly temperamental objects indicative 
of the transient moods and phases of feeling through 
which the nation passes. Towards the close of 
the last war the country responded to the leadership 
of a man who had no suspicion about him of 
hereditary distinction, such as that of the late Lord 
Balfour, or of intellectual aristocracy, such as that 
of the late Lord Oxford, but represented the pure 
democratic faith and feeling of a Dickens who, as 
we ate sometimes told, did not know how to draw 
the portrait of a gentleman. The Peace produced 
a gradual disillusionment about democratic Liberal- 
ism, and the country subsided with one or two brief 
breaks into twenty years of Tory democracy. 
Then, in the spring of 1940, it turned without a 
shadow of hesitation to a much more versatile 
figure and gave him its confidence with a complete- 
ness that few men in England can have ever enjoyed. 
Tt was not only, perhaps, the imminence of great 
danger which he almost alone had foreseen, but 
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the complexity of his outlook on life that made 
Mr. Churchill appear so obvious and so representa- 
tive a leader. Deprived by repeated tergiversation 
of the prize that he had ardently desired and 
would otherwise have rightly possessed long before, 
the new Prime Minister seemed to have boxed the 
compass both in action and opinion. He had as 
much tradition coursing through his blood as it is 
wholesome for blood vessels to carry—the Whig 
tradition of Marlborough and the Tory-democratic 
tradition of Disraeli and Randolph Churchill; and 
he seemed besides to have been everything by turns 
and only politician long. He had been a soldier, a 
journalist, an artist, and even a working man with 
the building of a house to his credit ; whilst his 
vety parentage seemed to suggest the ubiquity of 
the Anglo-Saxon race and the association thereby 
of the world’s two hemispheres. Yet all this was 
but the beginning of a tale which in its consumma- 
tion was to show greater things than these. Not 
Marlborough in all his glory won so outstanding a 
victory for his country as did this scion of his stock 
last summer; not Blenheim nor Ramillies, not 
Oudenatde nor Malplaquet was the equal in im- 
portance of that Battle over England which promises 
to prove as decisive a measure of British might as the 
battle of France is symptomic of that country’s lapse 
into a sccond-class Power. As there was probably 
no other man of his time who could have done what 
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Marlborough did, so there was probably none in 
our time who could have accomplished what Mr. 
Churchill did during a year more anxious by much 
than any within living memory. Yet still this 
was not all for which this child of fortune seemed 
equipped. 

For to the rest of his accomplishments Mr. 
Churchill had added that of the historian and thus 
made himself a name amongst those whose strife 
it is to render themselves spectators of all time and 
of all existence. Not only could he tell a tale 
better than any living Englishman except perhaps 
Mr. Belloc, but he had trained himself to see and 
select those facts which will be still outstanding when 
many eventful and exciting hours have become 
mere specks of human hope and fear upon the path 
of a nation’s destiny. He had had to consider, not 

_ amid the dust of battle but in the quiet of the study, 
what men could not do, as well as what they could 
do, He had had to mark, not only the passing 
but the permanent forces in political life. To 
experience he had added the knowledge, to the 
knowledge the understanding, to the understanding 
the wisdom of history. Not since Clarendon’s 
day had a man, thus trained by reflection no less 
than action, filled the highest office in the state. 
The implication is obvious. For the Treaty of 
Versailles had failed above all by its neglect of 
history as the Congress of Vienna had succeeded 
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above all by its regard for it; and much might be 
hoped of one to whom it came as second nature to 
sce things already as they would some day seem. 
There is nothing more striking in Lord ‘Halifax’s 
notable speeches than his recognition of the present 
age as one, whether we like it or not, of power 
politics, coupled with his bold, outspoken call for 
the aid of spiritual forces. He would not have 
been his father’s son without a Catholic outlook and 
yet, as his father found before him in ecclesiastical 
policy, he had in secular policy to reckon with the 
profound insularity of the Anglican position. 
England can hardly expect to affect the soul of the 
Continent unless she can make some contact with 
it and, when eminent diplomatists talk, as they 
sometimes do, about effecting a change of heart in 
Germany, it becomes a very pertinent matter to 
estimate our national qualifications as evangelists. 
They are not to all appearance very great. The 
post-Reformation religious geniuses that England 
has produced are none of them from the Anglican 
standpoint quite orthodox. Bunyan is a Puritan, 
Law, though a High-Churchman also a nonjuror, 
Wesley a sectarian, whilst Newman gravitates 
logically and inevitably to Rome. The spirit of 
the English Church must, therefore, be sought 
rather in the dignified, prudent thought of men like 
Hooker and Butler and in the charming personalities 
of gentlemen like George Herbert and John Keble, 
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some gay, some grave, but all content to live and 
die in country parsonages. Such Island graces as 
these can make no more than surface contact with 
the graces of a Continent which in its time has, not 
only read, but inwardly digested the Confessions of 
St. Augustine, the Fioretti of St. Francis, the Divina 
Commedia of Dante, the Imitation of 4 Kempis, 
the Works of St. John of the Cross and the Pensées 
of Pascal. It shows a lack of subtlety to think 
otherwise—a lack comparable to that which sup- 
poses that it can recognize the distinctive traits of 
the Primitive Church in the Tudor Establishment. 
A national church is not an international asset. 

In fact, however, the Church of England is for 
many politically minded Englishmen rather an 
institution than a conviction. And in this respect 
Mr. Churchill is a much more representative man 
than Lord Halifax. On some autobiographical 
page of his writings he speaks of the impression 
made upon him by the saying of a French writer, 
whom he does not, I think, identify, that the heart 
has its reasons of which the reason is unaware, and 
then goes on to imply that he is well-satisfied to let 
his deepest thoughts dwell in the two compartments 
thus indicated. Pascal, for Pascal is the writer 
alluded to, would not have been at all content 
with this interpretation of his famous epigram ; 
but that is not here the point. For with the aid of 
it Mr. Churchill has epitomised with much felicity 
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the essence of the average Englishman’s religion— 
its emotional conviction and its rational scepticism. 
It does precisely inhabit two chambers of the mind ; 
and that is why Englishmen say on the whole so 
very little about it. Sensible men, we are told, 
never tell what their religion is; and that is cer- 
tainly very sensible indeed, if one does not quite 
happen to know what it may be. Elizabeth spoke 
for many of her subjects in those cryptic lines 
in which she defined her attitude towards the 
deepest of Christian mysteries ;* and Pitt, in like 
manner, for many of his countrymen when he 
remarked, after reading Butler’s “ Analogy,” that the 
book raised more doubts than it resolved. No 
nation perhaps was ever less inclined than the 
English to call up spirits from the vasty deep, and 
none more inclined to wonder whether they would 
come, were they to be called up by others. Not, of 
course, that we doubt for a moment that our 
Island is full of strange voices and sweet airs that 
give delight, but that we have become insular to 
the bone and like to keep our little mysteries 
poetical and local! That does very well for the 
sentimental compartment of our minds, whilst in 
the other we remain practical, work-a-day, un- 
imaginative sort of people who go conquering 
* He was the Word that spake it. 
He took the bread and brake it. 


And what that word doth make it, 
That I believe and take it. 
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empires in fits of absence of mind, or so at least we 
say to others. But, unless we clear our thought to 
a surprising degree, we shall never make European 
missionaries, whatever Lord Halifax may hope of 
us. No second St. Boniface with a call to convert 
the Germans must be expected of us now. 
Europe, besides, is not so easy to change the 
heart of as all that. It has grown old in wickedness 
and is well tarred with mental treason. There has 
been the srahison des cleres—of the intellectuals who 
have lost contact with each other and with truth, 
yet go about thinking aloud so as to make a good 
splash, each in his own particular pond, and to leave 
the rest of us, poor tustics, gaping. Sir Richard 
Livingstone has compared the condition of the 
intellectual world at the present time to that 
sceptical state which preceded in Greece the 
coming of Plato. and Aristotle. If the analogy is 
pursued a little further, there would appear to be 
a considerable way to be travelled before Eurape 
will be ready again for a coming of Christ into its 
heart. But the ¢rabison des clercs is not the end of 
the trouble. There is the srabison des rouges, who 
have talked so much rubbish about Russia that they 
have put us wrong politically, not only as regards 
Russia, but in relation to Spain also. And finally 
there is the frahison des catholiques, who in France 
tried to save themselves from suffering on the 
strange pretence of saving themselves by suffering, 
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and who in modern Italy so far forget their medieval 
greatness as to become the friends of a German 
Cesar, and a2 pagan Cesar at that. The Pope, 
indeed, is left, but as a pelican in the wilderness and 
an owl in the desert—ready, like the pelican, to 
give his heart’s blood for his wayward children, 
and, like the owl, to excogitate wisdom in a world 
upon which the blackness of night has descended. 
To some men, perhaps, that solitary figure may seem 
to symbolise a “sublime mysticism,” unattended 
by “nonsense,” without which the mystery of 
iniquity that encompasses us cannot be overcome— 
but to so few men in England as to be for political 
purposes almost negligible! And no mighty works 
can be worked without belief, for without belief 
they would become rather coercive than persuasive. 

All this is only to say that the appeal to spiritual 
forces seems impatient of any specifically Christian 
interpretation. Nor does Lord Halifax himself 
apparently propose for the present to wield any 
sword of the spirit or to solicit the blessing pro- 
nounced upon the peacemakers. Like Joseph 
Chamberlain, when, as Sir Austen somewhere 
records, his son suggested a reconciliation with an 
offensive opponent, he replies in effect, “Oh! if 
you mean, will I shake hands with him? Yes, but 
not till P’'ve knocked him down first.”* That is 
not quite St. Paul, nor yet quite St. Francis. Lord 

* I quote from memory and under correction. 
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Halifax’s effective practical faith is in war material, 
and plenty of it. Like the rest of Europe he has 
fallen back, doubtless unwillingly enough, upon a 
dispensation where an eye is blinded for an eye and 
a tooth knocked out for a tooth and where the 
victory will go to him who has at the end most eyes 
and teeth remaining—a dispensation never entirely 
superseded, but, had mankind been agreeable, in- 
tended to recede gradually before something divinely 
better. Mankind, however, was not agreeable ; and 
such truth as pacifism contains becomes consequently 
inoperative. God is envisaged once more as a man 
of war; and, if a miracle is looked for, it is such 
as the chroniclers of the Old Testament would 
certainly have perceived in the marvel at Dunkirk. 
We stand then for the moment pretty nearly where 
men stood before Christianity was heard of. There 
is no sign that a civitas Dei has entered into our 
political system, for we have no sense at all of being 
engaged in civil war. 

So much seems clear, and something more also. 
There is not sufficient material now available in 
Europe out of which a2 commonwealth of nations 
any more than a city of God can be constructed. 
Every nation, except perhaps our own, is looking 
upon its own things and not upon the things of 
others. It would be easier, so far as the Great 
Powers of Europe are concerned, to maintain 
Bishop Butler’s famous thesis that nations go mad 
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than to sustain any effective belief in their dis- 
interestedness. The very things that should have 
been for their good have become for them an 
occasion of falling. Flying, the most brilliant and 
cosmopolitan of man’s many inventions, has become 
his principal weapon of offence and been turned 
to the destruction of his fairest creations. It is not 
only that chivalry in the great nations of the Con- 
tinent seems dead, but that Christendom has utterly 
disintegrated and that Christianity, so far as politics 
are concerned, lies sleeping. It is not one of the 
greater countries of Europe that has outraged the 
Christian evangel; it is so many of them. It is 
Russia, which closed the last century with an 
eirenicon—the T'sar’s Eitenicon as it was called 
at the time—and has now multiplied wickedness 
at home and abroad. It is Germany, which once 
boasted of her open Bible and has now struck at 
rabbi and pastor with relentless hand. It is Italy, 
which had seemed commissioned to show the world 
how the greatest genius for the art of war might 
become a greater genius for the arts of peace, and 
has now lost all nobility of every kind. It is 
France, whose monatch had been styled the Most 
Christian: King, and whose Third Republic, like 
the state of Athens before it, has broken and bowed 
before the masters of the phalanx and the legion. 
We know these countries now for what they are 
and, though we know not what they may be some 
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day, we cannot again in our time trust them. Let 
their conduct be tested in this particular only of 
collective security. 

“The importance of the League of Nations,” 
Fisher had written in 1936, “is that it offers to the 
world as much world-government as the world 
can stand.”* In fact it offered more. For France 
exploited it; Germany renounced it; Italy defied 
it; Russia betrayed it; not to speak of the United 
States which deserted it, or Japan, which laughed 
at it. They must be of the company of those 
who learn nothing of the world and forget nothing 
of their own ideas that do not ask themselves 
what sort of a pandemonium that would be if the 
elements, thus exposed to view, were ever to 
be compressed within one sovereign super-national 
state in control of an international police-force. 
In the light of the event must we not say that 
the Americans, with some experience of what 
corruption, intrigue and log-rolling can effect in 
federal constitutions, estimated more correctly than 
ourselves the prospects of a parliament of man too 
hastily proposed by their professor-President. In 
a world containing ambitious and wicked men, 
what a prize, if ever a world-state were really 
constituted and an international army assembled, 
such an engine of world-power must seem! There 
is some security in a balance of forces which a single 





* History of Europe,” p. 1172. 
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authority, omnipotent and armed, could never 
afford ; and it may be in the providence of nature 
or of God that we can only reach a cosmopolitan 
condition on the foundation of an organized Chris- 
tianity. Anything less than that, might lead men 
into irresistible temptation. 

Justice, for the rest, though from every pulpit 
and on every platform we hear it glibly coupled 
with peace, is a harder thing to come by than peace 
itself. Pascal—to return for a moment to the 
thoughts of that profound student of physical and 
moral science, whose searching intellect did not 
permit him the comfort of vague unmeaning 
generalitics—has some observations, with especial 
reference to international politics, to the effect that 
our reason is so far fallen that we do not any longer 
really know where justice lies. And, if a man will 
take the trouble to ask himself where exactly right 
is to be found in the dispute between Eire and 
Northern Ireland or what judgment Solomon 
would have delivered in the matter of Alsace, he 
will certainly approach the questions of Eastern and 
Central Furope with a humbler and a wiser mind. 
Pascal indeed is so deeply impressed by the extreme 
difficulty of discovering political justice that, after 
examining other possibilities he falls back upon use 
and wont. “ Custom,” he declares, “ is the essence 
of equity just for the reason that custom is received ; 
that is the mystical basis of its authority.” Here 
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lies the philosophical explanation of the success 
of the Peace of Vienna as compared with the 
Peace of Versailles. The negotiators of the former 
took the tried, the dictators of the latter the untried 
idea for their guide. 

Of international co-operation in the immediate 
future we shall need to be profoundly cautious 
ot we shall be faced again with the sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals of Geneva and led a second 
time to disarm. Even a concert of Europe as 
things are, looks as if it might be no better than a 
conceit, and the time is for the present past for 
“ Areopagus and the like of that.” We have 
squandered the legacy of Castlereagh, maybe by 
trying to expand, as he would probably not have 
done, the concert of Great Powers into a confedera- 
tion of Powers, both small and great. We have 
to beware of squandering also the legacy of Canning. 
Responsible people are still talking of the world 
after the war like some young men on Sir Henry 
Wilson’s staff of whom I remember hearing 
twenty or more years ago. They would get rid 
of war, these idealists told the old General, after 
the War. But he replied that they would not, 
because they could not. They answered him that 
they were young and that he was old, and that some 
day in due course they would reach the seats of the 
mighty, where he was sitting, and would make all 
things new. But he rejoined that, when they 
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attained these eminences, they would have become 
old and would think as he thought. Which tale 
is a parable, teaching that Englishmen ought always 
to go armed and not be as blind men that are led 
by blind boys until they fall together into the ditch. 

Canning’s policy, however, remains within our 
reach; and Canning, in the opinion of Acton, 
who knew as well as any of us what sort of a world 
we have to live in, was the greatest of our Foreign 
Secretaries. “ Every nation for itself and God for 
us all *—that familiar epitome of Canning’s inter- 
national ideas, hardly, however, does them justice. 
He was no docttinaire isolationist, but he worked 
within his strength. “I do not say (God forbid 
I should !),” he declared, “ that it is no part of the 
duty of Great Britain to protect what is termed the 
balance of power and to aid the weak against the 
strong. I say, on the contrary, that it is her 
bounden duty; but I affirm also, that we must 
take care to do our duty to ourselves. The first 
condition of engaging in any war... is that the 
war must be just; the second that, being just in 
itself, we can also with justice engage in it; and 
the third . . . that we can so interfere without 
detriment or prejudice to ourselves.” * He was 
speaking with particular reference to the British sup- 
port which was solicited by, but refused to the Scan- 
dinavian States and the Netherlands, when resisting 

* Quoted from Temperley’s “‘ Foreign Policy of Canning,” p. 463. 
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the pressure of the great military Powers of Europe. 
We may hope by the close of the present War that 
we shall be strong enough to do for Norway and 
the Netherlands that which Canning did not dare 
to attempt. We may hope even to see the Poles . 
tecovet by general consent a sufficiency of territory 
to give them a local habitation and a name among 
the countries of Europe. But, on a long view, if 
Britain is not to exhaust herself utterly, she will 
have to regain something of her ancient wisdom 
and her old detachment. She will have to let 
Europe find its proper balance without her. She 
will have to recover the scales from the hands of 
Russia and take them back into her own. She 
will have to avoid sponsoring what she cannot 
sustain or becoming responsible for the rescue of 
what declines to be defended. She will have, too, 
to cultivate the habit of seeing things as they really 
are. She may have, even if victory, decisive and 
complete, comes to her, to be content to see 
Europe exchange once more, as was epigrammatic- 
ally said in 1870, a mistress for a master; she 
may have to recognize in some degree the virile 
ambition of Germany and the pathetic declension 
into a second-class Power of France. She may 
have, if she is to retain American sympathy and 
make sure of American support, to look more than 
ever to her moat and to live more than lately behind 
it; for he who pays the piper calls the tune, 
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As things are now, it matters less than formerly 
whether the coasts opposite to our Island shores 
are in the hands of a dangerous enemy or an unrelia- 
ble friend, for air power must more and more 
modify the familiar argument, and in any case, with 
France and the Netherlands too proud to place 
their defence in British hands and too feeble to 
defend their frontiers, the submarine menace from 
Continental ports will be a certain peril unless or 
until the air supplants the sea as a means of transport. 

If, however, Great Britain is satisfied thus to 
limit herself towards the Continent she may expect 
to feel increasingly that which Canning fore- 
shadowed in his memorable words—the sense of the 
New World behind her—and see come true the 
dream of Anglo-American co-operation which 
haunted the imagination of Grey and Balfour and 
seemed for a moment as if it had already matured 
when King George V and President Wilson drove 
together past the statue of George the III. 

It is here, of course, that the second great inter- 
national figure of our time comes into the picture 
of the historic future. If the Pope represents the 
idea of Christendom which the old Catholic nations 
of Europe have deserted in the day of battle, the 
President of the United States is to a large degree 
representative of that sentiment and sense which has 
made Americans, coming as they do of so many 
religions and races and tongues, the citizens, the 
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champions and the pioneers of the modern world. 
Lovers of the old Humanist civilization of Europe, 
with its deep roots and its mystical soil, may very 
well feel, as many Americans appeat to feel them- 
selves, that the last word upon human life will not be 
spoken on American territory ; but this ought not to 
blind us to the fact that it is with the United States, 
and not with the Continent, that we share the herit- 
age of the English Common Law—that peculiar 
creation, as F. W. Maitland was at so much pains to 
show, of certain “ Popish clergymen ” of the Middle 
Age among whom Bracton’s name is still familiar, 
“at the critical moment in English legal history and, 
therefore, in the innermost history of our land and 
of our race.” This is the truest and deepest point 
of contact between the mother-country, the States 
and the Dominions. It is from this that we alike 
derive our firm faith in man’s natural freedom and 
humanity, and of a law by which kings as well as 
their subjects are bound. It is this that divides us 
off from the nations following the Byzantine 
Casaro-Papismus conceptions increasingly prevalent 
on the Continent.* It is this, too, that goes a long 
way to explain and perhaps to justify our insular dis- 
positions. Diplomatists will, of course, find less 
penetrating but not less sensible connections with 
the New World. In the States we can be sure of 

* I owe much in the above remarks to an article on “‘ The English 
Tradition in Law and Politics,” by my friend, Richard O’Sullivan, 
K.C., published in the “ Tablet” of August 31st, 1940, 
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finding a number of nice, humane and hospitable 
sentiments to match our own; of feeling the same 
instinct for freedom from foreign entanglements ; 
and, shopkeepers that we are, of hob-nobbing over 
the terms of new deals rather than of new orders, 
It is only a matter of getting British and American 
policies thoroughly into line—a matter that should 
prove simplicity itself beside the attempt to see eye 
to eye with France whose Oriental commitments 
have cost us two wats and immeasurably more 
expense than we should have incurred in main- 
taining a two-Power standard by sea and air. 
And the resulting combination, if neither Power 
economises on its naval or aerial strength, should be 
such that no nation or group of nations will care to 
challenge it and that a word in season from the 
associates will be certainly heard throughout the 
world and very probably obeyed. 

All these considerations invite us to fall back on 
Canning’s system, if system it can be called, and 
at the proper time to make a peace and shape a 
policy in accordance with it. We can fall back 
upon it without any discredit, knowing that 
England was found, as Castlereagh in a famous 
state-paper had foretold that she always would be, 
in her place in Europe—and indeed somewhat in 
advance of it—at the critical hour, whilst others 
faltered or fell away. She needs to save herself 
by her exertions, but Europe rather by an example 
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of what a free people can be. More than this ought 
not to be asked of, or attempted by her. Her pre- 
sent spokesmen protest her faith in what they call 
democracy too much. It was no part of Canning’s 
philosophy—nor ought it to be of ours—to main- 
tain that any one form of government should per- 
vade the world. Rather, he saw in diversity of 
political forms a discrimination in favour of free 
institutions, and so a new strength for Britain. 
For the test we may feel sure that he would not have 
quarrelled with Napolcon’s now much-quoted 
remark that “ England can never be a Continental 
power and in the attempt must be ruined.” The 
whale, as wise men in the last century used to 
observe, could not battle with the elephant and, 
though in our winged age eagles can join in the 
fray, still we shall do wisely to remember that, 
where the eagles ate gathered together, there 
may the carcase be. It was a shrewd observation of 
Herr Hitler’s that, whilst there can be but one 
victor, there might be two vanquished, should 
Germany and Britain engage in warfare. And it 
was a shrewd speculation, too, of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville’s that the fate of two hemispheres might have 
to be sought in the destinies of the United States and 
Russia.* In any case one Pyrrhic victory after 
another will ruin the fairest state. All which is only 
to say that, as we have had to make up for so many 
* Tocqueville, “‘ Démocratie en Amérique, I, Conclusion, 
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years that the locust had eaten by a double degree 
of energy in the present war, so we shall have to 
make up for the peace we lost twenty years ago by 
a double measure of statesmanship in our future 
peace-making and policy. The people of this 
Island are but some forty million, with their pros- 
pect of population decimated or worse by the 
unfruitful works of darkness. They will have to 
think hard if they are going to remain a world-power 
and not decline into a Continental police-force— 
hatder perhaps than they have ever thought before. 
For this Canning’s system affords them a fitm 
foundation. 

Doubtless we shall, many of us, continue to 
dream dreams; some of us of Utopian common- 
wealths which we miscall cities of God, others, in 
the manner of Wolsey but with the personal 
element left out, of an Eternal City, set upon a hill 
—and that hill the Vatican—and of some Pope 
Pacificus giving light to the nations of the world. 
But these are dreams, and which of them passes 
through Virgil’s gate of ivory and which through 
his gate of horn, who shall tell us here in England 
——unless it be, perhaps, the author of the Utopia 
himself, who perceived that the value of the false 
dream was to satitise and purge the true one, yet 
that the latter was so true that it was worth a man’s 
while to die for it? In the hour of our present 
disintegration and disillusionment, however, these 
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dreams are alike not much more than distant 
mirages and must fade into thin air, if such political 
animals as outselves were to attempt to pursue 
them. We have a great way to go across the desert 
before we come to the sources of spiritual refection. 
A century hence, if the world goes on, when, 
perhaps, America, with its ancient Catholic tradi- 
tion both to the north and to the south and its 
growing Catholic population in the States, may 
be promoting a Christianity both organic and 
institutional,* a practical dreamer such as Joseph, 
the Egyptian food-controller, might conceivably 
find something to interest him in visionary thoughts 
of a world made safe from war by a supernational 
or, which is the same thing, a supernatural patriotism 
—the patriotism of a city at unity with itself, which 
can be none other than the city of God. But the 
world that we live in to-day is racial and regional, 
and will be racial and regional still to-morrow and 
the day after to-morrow. And in that world we 
shall walk more safely by the light of Canning’s 
tradition than by any other, for it offers all the wis- 
dom for which our English minds are prepared. Our 
times are not unlike his: the perils of revolution 
are no less, the prospects in politics no better. 
“ Though Europe never saw England faint away,” 

* Tocqueville’s chapter on the prospects of Catholicism in the New 
World (Démocratie en Amér, II, c. 6) deserves still the attention of 


such as occupy themselves with the intellectual sweep and under- 
current of the democratic movement of our time. 
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wrote Gladstone to General Grey in 1869, “ we 
know at what a cost of internal danger to all the 
institutions of the country she fought her way to 
the perilous eminence on which she undoubtedly 
stood in 1815.”* History promises to repeat 
itself, closely enough at any rate for comparison. 
But, with the premiership in a historian’s hands, we 
may hope that the lessons of the past will not again, 
as at Versailles, be lost upon the future. It was a 
great thing to have felt after and found, as Castle- 
reagh and Canning did between them, both Eng- 
land’s place in Europe and Britain’s place in the 
world; and the relative immunity from unrest 
which their country enjoyed in the years which on 
the Continent led up to “ the Year of Revolution ” 
(1848), was not unconnected with it. 

We have to regain the grasp of a policy which 
fanciful minds and fumbling fingers have let fall. 
For the genius of British policy does not consist in 
backing France, or blocking Germany, or building 
palaces of peace without foundations, or complaining 
that the world is wicked and will not go one’s way, 
but in taking the measure of one’s strength correctly, 
fixing the direction of one’s purpose firmly, holding 
the scales of justice equitably, throwing one’s weight 
into the balance astutely, and, last but assuredly 
not least, envisaging all ideals realistically. Failing 
a diplomacy which thinks on these things and 

* Morley, ‘“' Life of Gladstone ” (2 Vol. ed.) T, p. 951. 
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follows after them, the British citizen must expect 
to consume his days in trouble and his years in 
mourning. It is true that Johnson in some well- 
known lines notices how small a part of all that 
human hearts endure is that which laws or kings 
can cause or cure. But, at the moment of writing, 
he must have forgotten the Foreign Department, 
as they called it then, of his Majesty’s Government ; 
for its power in these respects is very considerable 
indeed. 
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